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WEI-CHI, a game re- 
nowned in the East from 
the days of Confucius and 
ranked superior to Chess 
by the Chinese, is in this 
book for the first time 
fully described for English 
readers. In addition to 
an historical sketch, full 
details are given of how 
to play the game, and by 
study of the analysed 
games the reader can 
rapidly improve. It has 


been said that one can 


learn to play WEI-CHI 
for amusement in half an 


_ hour, but to become a 
master takes a lifetime. 
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‘NEW’ GAME 4,000 YEARS OLD 


Wei-Chi, a Chinese game over 4,000 years old, is being 

introduced into this country by Oaptain Pullem- 

Thompson, who is seen giving a lesson in its mysteries 
yesterday. | 
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Being invited to try the new (or old) Chinese game of 

| Wei-chi, which “is traditionally supposed to have been 
invented by the Chinese Emperor Yao about 2350 B.c.,”’ 
“ Qbservator,” the writer of Random Notes in the 
‘ Observer,” says: Somehow, Chinese games have not been 
very successful in this country. There was Mah-jong, | 
introduced a few years ago, but its symbolish of north and — 
east winds seemed a little alien to our temperament. The 
earlier Go-bang has not proved a. serious rival to either | | 
bridge or chess. Ping-pong sounds like Chinese, but was | 
really invented by a citizen of Croydon. On the whole, | 
the most exciting Chinese game is to try to discover the | 
Chinese generals of the week before last. 
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FOREWORD 


I am extremely interested to hear that a book on 
Wei-Chi is being published, as I was the pioneer, 
many years ago, in introducing this game to this 
country. To learn to play Wei-Chi as an amuse- 
ment is an easy task: I taught my young children. 


To become a master is an affair of years. 


H. A. GILES. 


CAMBRIDGE, 112k August 1929. 
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PART I 


The Game of Wei-Chi 


HISTORICAL SKETCH 


Ir is traditionally supposed that Wei-Chi was invented 
by the Emperor Yao, who lived some 2,350 years before 
Christ. This Emperor had a son whose name was 
Tan-Chu. He was not exactly a promising youth, and 
his father, the Emperor Yao, proposed by means of this 
game to train his mind and teach him to think, 

The first definite mention of the game in literature is 
made by Confucius (about 600 B.c.), who says: “‘ There 
are many who think only of eating without applying their 
mind for the entire day to any occupation. What a 
life! Is not there Wei-Chi? To play at Wei-Chi is 
much better than doing nothing.” This mention is of 
interest, because it shows that even in these early times 
Wei-Chi was extensively played and was a recognised 
relaxation. 

Another early reference is by Meng Tzu, “ the divine 
Mencius,” who, about 460 B.C., wrote of Wei-Chi: 
“ Amongst the ancient players Yeh-Chu was considered 
the greatest of all.” Recognition by this great philo- 
sopher, a disciple of Confucian School, shows us that 
Wei-Chi was held in great consideration, and that good 
players were, even in those early days, much in the 
public eye. 
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4 THE GAME OF WEI-CHI 


Unfortunately, no books on the game, nor any collec- 
tion of actual games played by the ancients, have reached 
us. The literature of Wei-Chi begins only with the 
dynasty of the Tang (1000 years A.D.), and has its 
maximum development at the time of the dynasty of the 
Tsing in the seventeenth century. 

Although no specific treatises on Wei-Chi have 
survived from these ancient times, frequent references to 
the game are to be found in books of history and poetry 
and on works of art. 

We know that during the Tang dynasty (A.D. 1000) 
the game was held in such esteem that the Emperors 
gave special honorary titles and even paid posts to the 
champions. 

Books printed in this epoch, as those printed during the 
Sung dynasty, are now very rare, and much sought after 
by bibliophiles. 

From A.D. 1644, with the dynasty of the Tsing, during 
the glorious periods of the Emperors Kang-si and Chen- 
Lung, Wei-Chi entered upon a phase of great splendour. 
During these long years of peace, Wei-Chi players were 
encouraged by rich officials, who delighted in entertaining 
in their palaces the best exponents of the game. 

It was in this epoch that the masters Fan and Su, and 
many others, were requested by ‘Treasury officials to 
write books on Wei-Chi, which were printed at the 
expense of their benefactors. 

It is usual to find in collections of Chinese art 
of this time, either on a scroll, or on a vase, or over 
a screen, pictures of men playing Wei-Chi, and we 
find that it is constantly referred to in contemporary 
literature. 

Tournaments were frequent, the champions were 
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made to play at the court of high officials, and the winner 
was proclaimed “ the first hand of the Empire.” 

Amongst the players of this epoch whose names have 
come down to us, are Ku-pai-nieu, Chou-tun-hou, 
Sheng-ta-yu, Tang-han-ling, and Chou-lan-you. 

A tournament was held at the home of an official 
of high standing, called Tang, and the championship 
was won by Chou-lan-you. After this victory, Chou-lan- 
you was asked if he thought that he had anything more 
to learn about Wei-Chi. Chou answered: “ Although 
my competitors could not beat me, yet on thinking over 
my games, I find that I could have done better : I cannot 
say that I have nothing more to learn about the game. 
Perfection can never be attained.” 

About the end of the Kang-Tsi period (a.D. 1655-1723), 
in the world of Wei-Chi there arose a star of the first 
magnitude—Huang. This player, while still a boy under 
eighteen years of age, could beat everybody, even the 
great old master Sheng-ta-yu. 

Huang made a profound study of Wei-Chi and left 
a collection of games which were greatly esteemed, 
especially by the Japanese, who adopted his style of 
play. Indeed, he has been regarded as a reformer of the 
game. Both in the opening and in the conduct of the 
game, he deviated from the approved school. Among 
his games, we find a collection played against Siu-sin-yu. 
These are called “ The ten games of blood and tears.” 
Huang playing with Siu could give Siu an advantage of , 
two men; in these ten games, however, he gave three 
men ; the difference does not seem so great to an amateur, 
but it is really enormous. Huang won, but so great was 
the effort and the strain on both sides that these games 
earned the name of “ blood and tears.” 
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In the year of Chen-Lung (1736-1795) the best masters 
were Liang-wei-cin, Chen-lan-ju, Su-ting-an, and Fan-si- 
pin. Fan-si-pin became the greatest Wei-Chi player 
that ever lived. 

Fan came of a family of Wei-Chi players, and it is 
said that his father devoted his life and his fortune to 
the game. He did not, however, achieve great fame. 
Baby Fan, when in the arms of his nurse, seemed to 
follow the game, moving his little hands over the board 
as if he really could understand the moves. By the age 
of sixteen he had secured the championship of the 
Empire. 

Su-ting-an, another great master of this time, often 
played with him, and their admirers arranged a meeting 
between them in a pavilion on the shore of a lake. Ten 
games were to be played, no odds being given on either 
side, and all China waited to know who would be the 
winner. Both won five games, but Fan scored a few points 
more than Su. The difference was so small that the two 
players were classed as equal. 

The style of Fan, however, is much more brilliant and 
audacious than that of Su, who was a master of defence. 
A Chinese writer wrote that Fan was like a winged horse 
which gallops over the clouds, devouring space, while 
Su was like a very reliable cob who never took a wrong 
step. 

Fan is a marvellous example of strong and audacious 
attacks, while Su is steady as a rock, all-foreseeing, all- 
defending. 

The ten games between Fan and Su have been 
published as invaluable examples of the game, and are 
known as “ The ten games of the West lake.” 

Fan and Su, by a very curious coincidence, were 
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born in the same town of Hai-nin, about the same 
date. Both lived to be very old, and both are held, 
even to this day, to have been the finest players of 
all time. 

When Fan died, the poet Yaun-Wei wrote a poem 
which was engraved over his tomb: “ Here lies the 
invincible Fan whose glory nobody could tarnish. Only 
the great Su could fight with him, but the sun could 
set over his moves of defence, while Fan, smiling and 
lighthearted, could exchange jokes with his friends, or go 
to sleep between the moves of his opponent. Oh! great, 
generous soul, so good toward the needful, so indifferent 
to the powerful, your fame will never cease, and you will 
sleep in your glory under these pine trees soothed by 
the breeze!” 

Both Fan and Su left important books on the 
game. 

At the demand of a high Customs official, Fan wrote a 
treatise on the “ openings,” called ‘‘ The Fountain under 
the Peach-Tree.” He took six years to compile it, and it 
was printed in the year 1785. 

Su wrote “ The Theory of Wei-Chi,”’ printed in the 
year 1759. 

Both these books are very fine, and fully deserve 
translation. 

Of the same epoch was a player called ‘‘ The Iron 
Head.” He was the best of the players of “second 
strength,’ but even the best players found it hard to 
withstand his violent and powerful attacks. 

After Fan-si-pin, it is not until the time of the 
Emperor Scien-Fong (1851-1861) and the Emperor 
Tung-Chi (1861-1874) that there were any outstanding 
players. Then came Tseng-Tzu-Sieu, like Fan-si-pin, 
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a native of Hai-nin. In a book called ‘‘ Tseng-Fang- 
ci-chu ” (‘Seven Games between T’seng and Fang’) 
we have a collection of games between this master and 
another great player, Fang. Fang was a little inferior to 
Tseng, and received from him the advantage of two 
stones. ‘These games are most pleasant and instructive 
to read. Tseng plays most brilliantly, and Fang 
deserves praise for his clever method of defence. 
Fang was a silversmith, and his name remains in 
the history of Wei-Chi as “the silversmith of good 
Wei-Chi.” 

Another rival of Tseng was Chou-Siao-Sun, who played 
with him without odds. Chou was the last great master of 
the game in China. 

In later years the Japanese seem to have produced 
the best players. Regular tournaments are held in 
China and in Japan, and the Japanese have generally 
won. The Japanese style of playing is a little different 
from the classical Chinese game, especially in the 
method of the openings. ‘These tournament games 
are of such general interest that they are recorded and 
published. 

This brief historical sketch would be incomplete 
without a reference to the last President (1927) of the 
Republic of China, Tuan-ci-ju, a great exponent of the 
game of Wei-Chi. The President, in order to improve 
his game, asked two famous Japanese players, 'Takake 
and Hirose, to play with him in Peking. His games were 
printed and annotated. ‘The President usually received a 
handicap of one or two men from his teachers, but it is 
no mean fact that, despite the cares of State, he should 
have been able to attain the rank of a leading player. 
Doubtless his example will encourage modern players in 
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China, the home of Wei-Chi, to study and improve their 
play and recover the flag of victory now in Japanese 
hands. 

This book has been written with the object of introduc- 
ing a fascinating game to the West, and with the hope 
that some day Western players will rival and compete 
with the masters of the Far East. 


SPIRIT AND SYMBOLISM OF WEI-CHI 


Wei-Chi is a game eminently philosophical in 
conception, hence its popularity from the remotest times 
with the literary and educated classes of China. 

The four regions of the map are called in China: 
Ping, Shang, Chu, Zu. Ping means “ rising,’ and 
corresponds to the East; Chang means “on high,” 
and corresponds to the South; Chu means “ falling,” 
and corresponds to the West; Zu means “ gone,’ and 
corresponds to the North. These four words refer to 
the position of the sun, and are also used to indicate the 
four tones in which the Chinese language is spoken. 

In the centre of the map is a symbol of great antiquity 
probably corresponding to the Swastika, and called by the 
Chinese Tai-Cie. This symbol represents the opposing 
forces of Nature, light and darkness, male and female, 
strength and weakness, good and evil. The two points, 
black on white and white on black, may illustrate 
how from strength is born weakness, from weakness 
strength, from light darkness, from darkness light. Ex 
tenebris lux. 

A game of Wei-Chi is symbolic of the gradual 
occupation of our planet by the human race, and illus- 
trates the conflicts arising from the demand for room to 
expand, which particularly influences the strongest and 
most prolific peoples. Thus, the empty map of Wei-Chi 
at the beginning of the game is like our planet at the 
beginning of the ages. 
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Men were few, and the families or tribes had all the 
territory they desired without need for offensive or 
defensive action. 'They lived in a state of nature and 
roamed about freely where the climate or situation most 
appealed to them. But with the multiplication of human 
beings began the appropriation of the best places along 
the rivers and the sea-coasts. The first struggles were 
for the possession of these favoured sites. 

So itisin Wei-Chi. ‘The two players facing the empty 
map begin by seizing the points they believe to be 
advantageous. Little by little the deserted areas dis- 
appear. ‘Then comes the clash between the conflicting 
masses ; struggles of defence and offence develop, just 
as happens in the world when races desiring to expand 
have to occupy new territories by emigration or coloniza- 
tion ; either peacefully or by force. 

So long as the uninhabited territories are many, 
wars do not occur, but when all the most desirable 
localities are occupied, a struggle is inevitable, and the 
strongest races take possession of the lands of the 
vanquished. 

The same thing happens in Wei-Chi, and, as the 
game develops, the occupation of territory is rendered 
permanent by the formation of live masses. Each side 
tries to enlarge the occupied territory, adding some new 
post to the live masses and thus establishing more definite 
boundaries. 

When war ends, peace treaties are made; in the 
same way at the end of the game, definition of the 
territory gained or held by each player has to be 
established. 

We have not yet arrived, in our world, at the state of 
finality achieved at the end of a game of Wei-Chi. Wars 
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of conquest and of settlement are not yet ended, and 
indeed may yet become more extensive. Adjustment 
arrived at by peace terms is not final; but in Wei-Chi 
the game ends only when all territories on the map are 
occupied and the division is really final. In one place 
we find large or small masses that have definitely won 
their territories ; in another, masses living side by side, 
respecting the rights of their neighbours whom they 
can never hope to dislodge. 

This difference between the game and life is significant. 
In the conflict between nations, new needs for expansion 
arise, and new wars are waged in defiance of the terms 
of peace. At the end of a game of Wei-Chi, when all 
available territory is occupied and the positions defined, 
no new men can be brought into play. Just as in the 
world we have nations who, on account of the size of their 
territory or population, are considered to be great powers, 
existing side by side with other nations, smaller, if no less 
secure, so in Wei-Chi we have masses of different 
strengths. 

History shows that if a nation has no natural frontiers, 
or for some other reason is weak and cannot resist attack, 
it is conquered by stronger nations and its people destroyed 
—wWei-Chi reflects this. Masses which are not properly 
defended are inevitably conquered. 

The map of Wei-Chi can be compared to our planet 
for another reason. 

Its sides are the coasts, washed by oceans and seas. 
The corners can be compared to islands or peninsulas. 
Those parts having a greater coast-line are more easily 
defended. 

The central part of the map corresponds to the centre 
of continents where the inhabitants have no outlet to the 
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sea. Since all nations seek such outlets, and preferably 
occupy coastal territory and islands, so in Wei-Chi the 
players begin as soon as possible to occupy the positions 
at the sides and corners; later, when these bases have 
been consolidated, advance to the interior is begun. 

In short, Wei-Chi, throughout the game, illustrates 
how nations are formed and developed by peace and 


war. 


ANECDOTES 


Tue Cat’s Move 


The Emperor Tang-Ming-Huan, famous for his love 


_/ for Yang-Kue;Fei, the loveliest woman in China, was 
playing one day with a Prince. Seeing that the game | 


was turning to the Emperor’s disadvantage, Yang-Ku¢- 
Fei, who was looking on, placed her beautiful cat on the 
map. The cat disturbed the pieces and in this way 
~ saved the Emperor from the humiliation of defeat. 


A GAME IN THE DarRK 


At the time of the Tang Dynasty (A.D. 1000) a famous 
Wei-Chi player, called Wang, was following the Emperor 
onan expedition. One night, having lost his way, he found 
hospitality in a house where two women lived alone, a 
mother and daughter-in-law. 

Just as he was falling asleep, he was surprised to 
hear the two women exchange in the dark the names of 
some Wei-Chi moves. Now wide awake, he listened 
intently. For a long time the game in the dark 
continued. Finally, the mother-in-law said to the 
daughter: ‘Goose that you are, you have lost the 
game by nine places.” 

In the morning he talked to them about Wei-Chi, 
and eventually played against them, and lost. The old 
lady said to him when he was leaving: “ If you persevere 
you may become a clever player one day.” 
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Wang went away marvelling, and always believed that 
he had played with fairies. 


‘THE BRIGANDS AND THE PreFEecT Yuan 


Yuan, Prefect of Kai-Fund, was playing one night 
in his palace with a friend. Intent on the game, he was 
quite oblivious of his surroundings. A messenger rushed 
into the room, saying: “‘ There are brigands in the city, 
and your life is in danger.”’ Yuan lifted his head from the 
board, saying: “I know that my position is very 
dangerous, but I cannot find a move that will save me.” 


A Bap PLAYER 


A certain scholar of the time of Sung was notoriously 
abad player. When he saw that he was about to be beaten 
he would throw everything up in the air, saying : “ It is 
not worth while to think so much and strain one’s mind 
about a mere game.” 

He was called Huang, and his name became proverbial 
for this type of loser. 


EMPEROR AND MINISTER 


Yang-Hou-Chu, of the Dynasty of Sung, would appear 
to have devoted too much of his time to Wei-Chi. 

One day, when he was playing the game with his 
concubines, one of his ministers dared to overturn the 
board. The Emperor, very angry, said: ‘ Would you 
imitate the minister Wei-Tséng ?”’ This was a celebrated 
minister who at the risk of his life, reproved, when 
necessary, the Emperor. 
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The minister responded : “If I do not imitate Wei- 
Tséng, the Emperor Yang-Hou-Chu will not become so 
glorious as Yai-Tsung, the most renowned Emperor of 
the Dynasty of Tang.” 

After this the Emperor no longer devoted so much 
time to Wei-Chi. 


One Must Not PRETEND 


The Emperor Wen-Wang, of the Ming Dynasty, 
complained to one of his courtiers who always won when 
playing with him at Wei-Chi, saying: “I am the 
Emperor, you should lose sometimes.” ‘To which the 
other replied: ‘“‘ If the game goes that way, the Emperor 
will win, but I must not feign defeat.” 


We1-CHI AND THE CONCUBINES 


The Emperor Tei-T'sung, of the Dynasty of the 
Sung, a passionate player of Wei-Chi, was begged by the 
Censor of the State to exile Chia- Yuan, master of Wei-Chi 
at the Court. “He is always asking you to play,” the 
Censor said, “ and beguiles you thus, so that you neglect 
the Government of the State.” 

The Emperor answered : “ I play Wei-Chi on purpose 
to divert me from attractions much more harmful-—for 
example, the influence of my concubines ! ”’ 

Chia-Yuan was not exiled. 


AN EMBARRASSING POSITION 


It is said that a first-rate player was summoned by 
the Emperor to play a game of Wei-Chi. He thought ~ 
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that if he were to win he might be considered lacking 
in respect for the Emperor, so he played some weak 
moves. The Emperor perceived this, and said: 
“How can a player of your class play so as to lose 
the game?” 

The master of Wei-Chi feared then that he had 
compromised himself by not having played seriously, 
and during the night studied the adjourned game so 
carefully that the next morning in a few moves he 
achieved a draw. 


THE BONZE 


A baldheaded priest playing Wei-Chi was about to 
lose a large group that had but one eye. Racking his 
brains to find a move that would save the group, he 
stroked the top of his head, saying: “It seems 
absolutely necessary that I should have another eye 
here.” 


A GAME WITH A SPIRIT 


At a spiritualistic séance, held under the Dynasty of 
the Ching, the spirit of a great player, by name of Sciu, 
who flourished under the Sung, was evoked. The spirit 
was urged to play a game with a living master present 
at the séance, but was unwilling, fearing defeat, and, 
in fact, after a long struggle lost the game by only a 
half man. 

Those present said to the spirit that he had abstained 
from winning from modesty and a desire to encourage 
posterity. But he replied: ‘‘ It is not true that I did 
not seek to win, but your modern play has made much 
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progress. Already at the time of the Ming a great 
improvement was manifesting itself, but now you are even 
more advanced. The difference consists, above all, in 
the audacity of the attack. In my time, games between 
masters carried a difference of many places. We were 
conservatives, you are revolutionaries.” 


WELL-MANNERED PLAYERS 


The Chinese regard Wei-Chi as a noble game, superior 
to all others, including chess; and players of Wei-Chi 
are proverbial for their serious behaviour and perfect 
deportment. Two chess players, on the ground floor, 
had a quarrel over the move of a castle, and shouted so 
much that afterwards, ashamed of their behaviour, they 
said : “ Our friends who are playing Wei-Chi on the floor 
above give no sign of life, being intent on their game, and 
well-mannered.” Going upstairs to look, they found the 
two Wei-Chi players settling a dispute about a “ knot “ 
by silently strangling each other. 


A Lone DrawNn-Ovut GAME 


It is related that in olden times a woodcutter went 
with his axe to the wood, and found seated beneath a 
pine tree two old men playing Wei-Chi. As he also was 
a lover of the game he stopped to look on, and placed his 
axe on the ground. 

He watched and watched and, when the game was 
finished, went to get his axe and discovered that in the 
meantime the handle had rotted. Returning home he 
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found no one left of his generation. They were all dead 
some long time. 


THE ADJOURNED GAME 


Fan, greatest master of Wei-Chi, was giving a 
handicap to a weak but very pretentious player. The 
hour being late, the game was postponed at rather a 
difficult point. 

Next day, when the game was resumed, Fan, surprised 
by his adversary’s splendid defence, raised his eyes and 
looked among the spectators. “‘ Where,” he asked, “‘ is 
Su?” (another great expert of this time). ‘‘ Not here,” 
answered the bystanders. “‘ Well, then,”’ said Fan, “‘ his 
spirit must be moving the hands of my opponent, for these 
moves came certainly from Su.” 

It was afterwards discovered that during the night 
the embarrassed player had gone to consult with Su, 
and that he was indeed playing the moves which Su 
had taught him. 


Tue SympoL Ho-Tu 


Ho-Tu, the most ancient Chinese symbol, represents, 
according to Chinese mythology, the words of the Spirit 
of Heaven addressed to man. 

From this symbol were born the signs called Y-cheng, | 
from which were drawn the Chinese characters. The 
white circles of Ho-Tu correspond to the unbroken line 
, the black represent the symbol of imperfection 


/ 

| and correspond to the broken line — —. 

| This duality is also represented by the symbol 
| ¢*.. Tai-Cie, which is found in the centre of the map. 
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The philosopher Lu, of the Sung Dynasty, did not 
know Wei-Chi. He withdrew to his room with a map 
of the game, and after long days of meditation left written 
that Wei-Chi is the same as the symbol Ho-Tu. 

It is believed that this anecdote tends to illustrate 
that the origin of Wei-Chi, which is lost in the night of 
ages, is contemporaneous with that of writing. 


CLASSIFICATION OF PLAYERS 


The game of Wei-Chi, both as regards rules and 
objective, is very simple. It is not like chess, where 
different pieces move in different ways. In Wei-Chi 
a stone is merely placed on the map, and where placed it 
remains. ‘The object of the game is to conquer territory, 
to surround the opponent, and avoid being surrounded. 

Perhaps it is because of this simplicity that players 
from the very first game are fascinated by Wei-Chi. 
Soon they discover, however, that although the moves 
are simple, a great variety of combinations arise, both in 
attack and in defence. 

As in music from the simple scale of sounds infinite 
varieties of melodies can be obtained, and absolute 
perfection of technique is never reached ; so in Wei-Chi 
the student soon finds out that in spite of its apparent 
simplicity, the possibility of arriving at perfection is 
remote. As in music each reaches only that point which 
his ability allows, so in Wei-Chi study and practice only 
bring relative perfection. 

In Wei-Chi the more equally matched two players 
are, the more interesting the game is; it is therefore 
customary, as in chess, to even up the strength of unequal 
players by arranging that the stronger gives a handicap 
of advantage pieces to the weaker. 

In the circle of Wei-Chi players an official classification 
is accepted, which depends on the number of advantage 
pieces allowed. 
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This official classification refers, of course, only to 
the best players, and has a national importance ; but in 
every Wei-Chi circle and in every small centre the players 
who cannot compete in national tournaments agree 
among themselves on some classification ; in fact, in 
every town or village in China we find players divided 
into first, second, or third hand players. 

The official classification in China has for many 
centuries been governed by the following table, which 
shows the handicap given or received by each class :— 


The First 
Hand 

Supreme 
The First Hand First 
of the Nation Move 


The 
Second Hand 


~*~ 


The Third Hand| First 


Move 


The Fourth Hand ae 
ove 


From the above table we see that the handicap 
amongst strong players varies from the first move to 
four pieces. 

The first move is in itself a big advantage, and we 
see from the table that it represents the difference of 
one class. 

In Japan the classification is somewhat different, and 
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more exact. ‘The players are divided not into five classes, 
but into nine grades, viz. :— 


Ninth 
Degree 
3 
Eighth | First 
Degree | Move 
Pa 
Seventh | First | First 


Degree | Move | Move 


1 

2 
Sixth | First | First 
Degree} Move | Move 


First | First | First 
Degree |Move | Move 
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Between each grade the difference is very small, 
and it is reckoned at half a stone, z.e., where the handicap 
is a half, a man (or first move) is given in alternate games. 
Each grade is further subdivided into strong and weak. 
Honorary titles have been given to the different grades, 
as follows :— 


Title. 
Ninth degree : . Famous man. 
Eighth degree : . Almost famous. 
Seventh degree. . Superior hand. 
Sixth degree : . Almost superior. 
Fifth degree ; . Distinguished man. 
Fourth degree : . Clever hand. 
Third degree : : . “ 
Second degree : , PF es 
First degree . ; : . ss 


These systems of grading are, of course, only relative ; 
and the players of one period may be en masse superior to 
the players of another period. In Japan there is Master 
Honinbo, who has reached the ninth degree, and is 
considered the world champion, and Master Nakagawa 
has reached the eighth degree. 

In a work of the Sung period (a.D. 1200) called 
“ Chiching,” written by Ciang-i, the following classifica- 
tion occurs :— 


The players are divided into nine grades. 

The first grade is “‘ the spiritual state,” as though the 
spirit of the player is supposed to wander on the map 
in a divine way. 

The second grade is “ the giver of light.” 

The third is ‘‘ the perfect state.” 
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The fourth is “‘ approaching the mystery.” 
The fifth is “‘ intelligent.” 

The sixth is “ clever.”’ 

The seventh is “ strong.” 

The eighth is ‘‘ modest appearance.” 

The ninth is “ humble.” 


But this “‘ humble ” player is already a great player, 
because even a first-hand player cannot give him more 
than six advantage stones. 

In this book the first three hands are further classified 
as “inspired ” and “‘ gifted with inborn wisdom.” 

Of the second three hands it is said that knowledge 
has been “ acquired with assiduous study.” 

The last three hands are said to be on the way to 
perfection, and are called “ suffering students,” to give 
some idea of the continuous efforts they are making to 
bring their games to perfection. 


PART II 


HINTS TO BEGINNERS 


To understand the game, beginners are advised to read 
Chapter I., Chapter IV., and Chapter VI.—Third 
Method of Calculating Points. It should be noted that 
the object of the game is not so much the surrounding 
and capture of the enemy’s men as the securing of territory 
for oneself. Beginners should not play on the entire board, 
but should preferably start by playing on a quarter of the 
board, and in subsequent games gradually increase the 


sphere of play. 
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CHAPTER I 
DESCRIPTION OF THE GAME 
WeI-CHI OR CONQUEST 


1. NAME OF THE GamME.—The word Wei-Chi consists 
of two Chinese words—Wet, which means to “ encircle,” 
and Chi, which means “ piece.” As this game represents 
a struggle for life, it may be called the ‘“‘ War Game.” 

2. DESCRIPTION OF THE Map or Boarp (see Plate I.). 
—Wei-Chi is played on a square map on which are drawn 
at equal distances nineteen lines, crossing at right angles 
nineteen other lines, thus forming 361 intersections. The 
“men ”’ (or “stones ” or “ pieces ’’) are placed on these 
intersections, and not within the squares. In the Chinese 
conception of the game, the empty map represents the 
uninhabited world, so the horizontal and vertical lines 
may be likened to latitude and longitude. 

To determine position and for convenience of reference, 
a simple notation system has been adopted. This.should 
be studied for the proper understanding of the games 
and comments in the latter sections of this book. 

3. Notation System.—The four regions into which 
the map is divided are known as East, South, West, and 
North (see p. 31); the region in the lower left-hand 
corner being the East, and the others follow in order 
clockwise round the map. Each of these regions is a 
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rectangular area, 10x 9 or gx 10 lines. It will be noted 
(Plate I.) that the longer sides of the East and West 
rectangles run vertically, and of the South and North 
horizontally. 
Every intersection (or place) within these regions is 
identified by the use of two numbers: thus the extreme 
East corner is called East 1/1 or, for short, E. 1/1. To 
} identify any place it is only necessary, therefore, to give 
the region and two ordinal numbers, one referring to the 
vertical line and the other to the horizontal. ‘The first 
| number invariably refers to the position of the place on 
the longer side of the rectangle, and the second to its 
position on the shorter side, e.g., the points marked on 
Plate I. are correctly described as S. 8/3 and N. 2/7. 

The point where the tenth horizontal line crosses the 
tenth vertical line is known as the centre or “ navel,” 
and is marked by the symbol Tai-Cie (see p. 31). This 
point is the only one that has no regional reference, and 
in the notation system it would be referred to simply 
as 10/10. 

The method described above is not difficult, and after 
a little practice places on the map are easily found and 
may be also visualized ; it is important that it should be 
so, in order that players may understand each other, 
ie and may read the games and comments on them. 

4. BEGINNING OF THE GAME—The two players begin 
the game seated opposite each other, as for chess. ‘The 
one who has the first move plays, as a rule, with the white 
pieces; the one who concedes a handicap generally 
plays first, unless the handicap is the first move, when he, 
of course, plays second with the black pieces. 

The player who has the first move places a man on 
any place he may choose, and his opponent does likewise, 
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and the game proceeds rapidly by alternate moves until 
one side or the other develops some definite plan of 
campaign. 

5. [HE OBJECT OF THE Game.—The object of the game 
is to occupy as many places (t.¢., as much territory) as 
possible. Playing simply and without any use of tactics 
or strategy, it is obvious that the players might occupy 
alternate places on the map until the first player had 
secured 181 places and the second player 180; but, as 
will be explained later, a group of men properly placed 
may effectively guard an area on the map, or, conversely, 
a group of men may be surrounded by the enemy and 
become liable to capture and removal from the map. 

6. PLACES OCCUPIED AND VacANT.—As said above, the 
nineteen lines crossing the other nineteen form 361 
intersections ; these intersections are called “ places,” 
and it is on them that the pieces are placed. Places may 
be occupied or vacant according as to whether during the 
play they are covered by pieces or not. Vacant places 
may be places on which a stone has never been placed, 
or made vacant by the capture of the opponent’s stones : 
the latter are termed conquered places. 

7, SURROUNDING AND CapTuRING.—To effect capture 
(and removal from the map) the opponent’s men must 
be entirely encircled without any adjacent place vacant. 
Thus on Plate II., in Figs. 2 and 3, the black are entirely 
surrounded without any possibility of communication, 
and must, therefore, be taken from the map by the white 
opponent. Figs. 6 and 4 give respectively the position 
after the black pieces have been removed. Exactly as in 
war, when a post is surrounded, the soldiers are taken 
prisoner by the enemy. 

It is important to remember in Wei-Chi that com- 
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munication can be established only along the lines 
(horizontal or vertical), and that pieces connected diagon- 
ally are not in communication. Again, it is essential for 
capture that the pieces surrounded should have no vacant 
place adjoining, either on the inside or on the outside 
of their formation. Plate IV., Fig. 3, should be examined ; 
the empty place E. 5/4 can be occupied by white, because 
the placing of a man there completes the encircling of 
black by blocking the interior vacant place, and the men 
are simultaneously removed from the board. ‘This 
simultaneous removal is important, because the beginner 
is apt to think that by placing a white man in the middle 
of a group of black men, as in this figure, he is rendering 
himself liable to capture; but, as has been explained 
above, the black men are removed and the white man is 
therefore secure. ‘The conditions would be very different, 
however, if the seven black men had not been completely 
surrounded on the outside before white made his move 
into the centre. 

Incomplete Surrounding —Figs. 1 and 5 on Plate II. 
show potentially effective encirclements, though there 
are still some adjoining vacant places. In these figures 
the black pieces are only partially surrounded and cannot 
be yet removed from the map. Often, as in Plate II., 
Fig. 7, some of the surrounding pieces can themselves 
be encircled by the enemy and be captured. 

8. RE-COVERING.—When captured pieces are taken 
from the map, the places left empty can be re-covered 
by either side if thought advisable, but it is only per- 
missible to re-cover a conquered place if there is another 
adjoining empty place. For example (Plate II., Fig. 6), if 
black were to replace the man at A, he would be—as the 
saying goes—committing suicide, and this is not allowed. 
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It is possible, therefore, to place the men once more 
on the original or conquered empty place only when there 
is at least one other adjoining empty place. 

g. Live anp Dead Men.—Live men are those which 
are so placed on the map that they cannot be taken by the 
opponent. Whereas men that are surrounded by the 
opponent’s men and can be taken, are called dead men, 
e.g., on Plate II., Fig. 2, the five black men are dead. 

to. Masses.—In Wei-Chi, as in life, union is strength 
and division is weakness. Isolated men, deprived of a 
direct line of communication with other men of their 
own colour, are easily open to attack. Each player tries 
to cut off the other’s men, and thus prevent them from 
forming a connected mass. At the same time he 
endeavours to maintain communication between his 
own men. 

As a rule, at the end of the game the players’ men 
are found distributed in more or less numerous masses. 
On Plate XXII., showing the end of the game, we find that 
the opponents have four live masses each. 

11. Evzs—As said above, men who are entirely 
surrounded by the opponent, outside as well as inside, 
with no adjoining empty place whatever, are dead. Their 
places belong to the player who owns the surrounding 
men. Vacant places, be they conquered or original, 
within a mass where the opponent cannot place a man, 
or placing it will lose it, are called eyes. On Plate III. 
examples are given of eyes in the corners. on the sides, 
and in the centre of the map. 

Masses to be Alive must have Two or More Eyes. 
—Not every empty place within a mass is an eye. For 
instance, in Plate III., Fig. 2, the two connected vacant 
places do not constitute two eyes, nor do those in Fig. 5 
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constitute four eyes. Such connected adjoining places 
are called a large eye. On the other hand, the empty 
places in Fig. 7 are not connected, and may be rightly 
considered two eyes. 

Real Eyes and False Eyes—Not all empty places 
within masses are real eyes. The eyes are false when 
the men that form them can be taken by correct attack, 
and the eyes destroyed. On Plate V. all the figures show 
examples of false eyes and each of the black positions 
can be broken up by white. 

12. LivE AND Deap Massrs.—A mass to be alive 
must have at least two eyes. Two empty places not 
connected are sufficient, or the eyes can be large, Z.e., 
comprising several empty places each. 

Players should endeavour to have as many eyes as 
possible in their masses, as in this way a larger expanse 
of ground is covered with fewer men, just as a general 
tries to occupy a position with the smallest possible force. 
In Plate IV. each of the Figs. 1, 2, and 4 have two eyes, 
and are alive. 

13. SHOULDERS.—For the formation of real eyes, three 
men in the corner are enough (corner-eye), Plate III., 
Fig. 1; five men on the side (side-eye), Fig. 4; and 
seven men in the centre (centre-eye), Fig. 6. The eyes 
thus formed are complete. 

Eyes to be perfect require shoulder men. 

The corner-eye needs only one shoulder (see Plate 
Ql., Fig. 1, man S. 2/2). 

The side-eye needs two shoulders (see Plate III., 
Fig. 4, men E, 10/2 and S. 2/8). 

The centre-eye needs at least three shoulders, but 
it may also have four (see Plate III., Fig. 6, men 


E. 3/4, 5/4, 5/6). 
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On Plate IV., Figs. 1, 2, and 4, the men marked by 
a small circle are all shoulder men. 

14. Two Masses at War.—When two masses meet, 
a battle of attack and counter-attack develops. The 
result of the battle may be as follows :— 

(a) Both masses remain alive. This happens when 
both masses have two eyes. 

'(b) One mass remains alive. This happens when 
one mass has two eyes, while the other has only one, 
or none; or when a mass has one eye while the other 
has none. é 

(c) Both masses remain alive in opposition. This 
occurs when each mass has one eye, or neither has an eye. 
There is, however, another important factor affecting the 
result of mass battles, viz., the time factor. 

15. BREATHING Spaces.—The empty places that two 
masses at war have, whether they be on the inside or out- 
side of the mass or in no man’s land, afford opportunity 
for temporization, and may be called breathing spaces. 

Each empty place counts as a breathing space ; only 
when these breathing spaces are occupied is the mass 
entirely surrounded and dead. 

Breathing spaces are of two kinds :— 

(a) Common Breathing Spaces—I.e., those between 
two masses. Such common breathing spaces carry 
advantage (and disadvantage, when choked) equally to 
both sides. Thus, if white covers a common space, 
there is one breathing space less for his opponent, and 
also for himself. 

(b) Player’s Own Breathing Spaces-—These can be 
internal as W. 1/4 on Plate VI., Fig. 2, or external 
as W. 1/2. 

Only breathing spaces that belong definitely to one 
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side or the other influence the fight; and even one of . 
these can decide the fate of the mass. Therefore each 
player tries to secure for his mass more breathing spaces 
than the opponent’s mass has, and when he has at least 
one more than the opponent he leaves that mass alone, 
and has time to play elsewhere. 

In Fig. 2 of Plate VI. the white mass has a greater 
number of breathing spaces, and must, therefore, beat the 
black mass. In other words, black is “‘ too late,” and 
must lose its mass. 

If two fighting masses have an equal number of 
breathing spaces (common breathing spaces make no 
difference in the result of the fight), the side that has the 
initiative will win. 

If both fighting masses are equal in regard to eyes, 
the victory will go to the side that has most breathing 
spaces. 

But if a mass has one eye, and the other has none, 
the one that has one eye should win. Players in China 
say that the one-eyed man beats the blind. Beat: 
monocult in terra ceecorum. 

Inside a mass there may be three, four, five, or six 
empty spaces, and yet it may be impossible (see Chapter 
on “ Formation”) to make two eyes. If there are 
more than six empty places, two eyes can always be made, 
and the mass is thus alive per se. Reference to Plate 
VIII., Fig. 2, will make this point clear. This large 
eye, consisting of five empty places, is known as the 
“* flower.” 

It is white’s turn, and as he has placed a man at A, 
he has made it impossible for black to form two eyes. 
It looks, at first sight, as if black had now only four 
breathing spaces, but he has actually nine, for when 
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white has blinded three of the four remaining places, 
black will be able to capture and remove the four white 
men. White will then proceed to place three others on 
the empty places. These in their turn will be taken 
off, and he will have to occupy again one of the two 
remaining empty places in order to beat the opponent. 

To reckon the breathing spaces it is therefore 
necessary to know by heart the number of moves necessary 
to beat the threatened formation. In this number must 
be included the first move, which blinds. 

The number of moves is as follows :— 

Flower-Shaped Six.—Fifteen moves are needed (5, 4, 
3, 2,1) for white to win. Thus black has fifteen breathing 
spaces (Plate IX., Fig. 2). 

Flower- Shaped Five (4, 3, 25 1) _—Corresponding to 
ten breathing spaces (Plate VIII., Fig. 2). 

Hatchet-Shaped Five—Also corresponding to ten 
breathing spaces (Plate VIII., Fig. 4). 

Prolongation of Breathing Spaces—The value of 
breathing spaces being so great, every effort has to be 

made to prolong them, and this prolongation of breathing 
spaces is a very important point in the technique of the 
game. The student can refer to the classic game, Fan v. 
Su (see Plate XVII.), where white’s moves 307 and 309 
are intended to prolong the breathing spaces of the mass. 
By this prolongation Fan succeeded in saving his own 
mass and capturing the opponent’s black mass of eight 
men. 

16. Lire 1n Common—(Masses in Resistance).—It 
sometimes happens that two or more masses in close 
contact, although lacking the two eyes necessary for 
defence, are invulnerable and cannot be made prisoners. 
They are both alive, just as if they had two eyes. This 
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occurs when the number of outside empty spaces of the 
two masses are equal. Further, it is necessary that 
inside there be one or two empty spaces on which neither 
player can place a man without losing the whole of his 
mass (see Plate VI., Figs. 3 and 4). 

The state of affairs is similar to what happens in a 
war of position, when opposing trenches suspend move- 
ment, attack from either side being impossible without 
heavy losses for the attacking party. 

On Plate VI., Fig. 4, both white and black have one 
eye, and between them space N. 1/3 is empty. If either 
player placed a man on that place he would lose the 
whole of his mass. ‘Therefore, neither will occupy that 
place. On Plate VI., Fig. 3, neither mass has an eye, 
and the two empty places, E. 1/2 and 4/2, are between 
them. Were one of the players to occupy one of those 
places he would lose all his mass. The two masses, 
therefore, live together and are alive. These positions 
are also called life in common. 

Places which cannot be occupied by either player are 
called neutral places, and when counting the places at the 
end of the game they are allowed one to each player ; if 
there is only one neutral place each player has one half 
to his benefit. 

The usual forms of masses in resistance are those 
mentioned. Sometimes, however, one side has an eye 
and the other none. In Plate VI., Fig. 1, black has a 
mass with one eye at S. 4/1 and another composite 
mass with an eye at S. 6/7 and false eye at S. 4/6, into 
which white cannot play. White has a mass of five 
men with no eye. There are two empty spaces, S. 2/5 
and S. 3/5: if white plays on either he loses his mass, 
and similarly if black plays on them he will eventually 
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lose both masses. These masses are, therefore, living 
in resistance. 

17. Pursutr—(Mouse Trap).—As explained later, 
pursuing means to attack the opponent by a series of 
moves to which he is obliged to answer unless he is to 
lose the threatened mass. This happens quite frequently. 
A typical example is the Mouse Trap. As will be seen 
from Plate XI., Fig. 4, this formation is symmetrical, 
and leads in a fixed direction. Such a pursuit cannot 
last long, because either the attacker sees on the line of 
flight one or two pieces which will save the pursued 
mass and, therefore, abandons the attack : or the pursued, 
seeing that there are no pieces to fall back on, will abandon 
the defence in order to lose as few pieces as possible. 

It should be noted that a protective piece or pieces can 
be found not only on any of the four diagonal lines, on 
which black and white are formed, but also on the two 
outer parallel diagonal lines ; in other words, six diagonal 
lines influence the result of the pursuit. 

In Fig. 4 of Plate XI., and in all the figures of Plate 
XII., supporting pieces for black may be at any point of 
the six diagonal lines except on the points marked by a 
cross. The pieces thus marked have no value as pieces 
of support, and cannot save the pursued black mass. 


CHAPTER II 
PHASES OF THE GAME 


A Game of Wei-Chi passes through three phases—-opening, 
battle, and consolidation. 

1. Opening. —During this phase the zones of influence 
are determined. Both players begin by placing their first 
men near the sides, where it is easiest to become estab- 
lished, and where a base can be formed for development 
towards the centre. 

2. Battle—After a few moves, the opposing men 
come into contact and the fight begins—attacks, defence, 
counter-attacks. It is during this period that the issue of 
the game on general lines is decided. 

3. Consolidation—During this third phase, each 
player endeavours to advance his masses into the territory 
which is still free among the opposing live masses, until 
there are no more empty places left among them. 


I. OPENING 


Note.—The ‘“‘ openings,” like in chess, form a very important 
study. There are a great many Chinese books on the subject, and 
quite recently both in China and Japan some important treatises 
have been written. Foremost among these is a treatise by the Japanese 
player Nakagawa (a player of the eighth degree, ‘‘ almost famous ’’), 
giving in detail sixty-five different openings. 


When no handicap is given, the custom is that each 
player occupies two of the four places 4/4 in a diagonally 
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opposed position, 7.e., if white has 4/4 North and South, 
black will have 4/4 East and West (see Plates XIV. and 
XX.). These men are called base men. The positions 
mentioned are very important, and, when a handicap is 
given, the advantage men are placed on them. 

Zones of influence are determined by the occupation 
of places on the third line. The third line is very strong, 
and can be used as a base both for attack and defence. 
It is possible to strike thence towards the centre of the 
map, or to maintain a stubborn defence. A good 
opening and determination of zones of influence is 
shown in the first sixteen moves of the game Fan v. Su 
(Plate XIV.). 

The four base men having been placed, white places 
man No. 1 on N. 6/3. This move is advisable for the 
following reasons :— 

First, because the position N. 6/3 is on the same side 
of the map as the West, anda man placed there acts as 
a support to the white base man, a distant support, 
perhaps, but with a definite influence on the occupation 
of the territory between them. 

Secondly, because the move also establishes an even 
more distant relation with the other base man in the 
West, and partly isolates the black base man in the 
North. 

The master, Su, says in his treatise: ‘“‘ Move 3/6, or 
6/3 (which is the same), is the best one at the beginning 
of the game, being favourable for an attack on the 
corner.” It also prepares a support for an advance 
towards the centre. By placing a man on 5/6 a barrier 
is erected, which forms a strong base for operations 
towards the centre. 

The second move is black’s. Where will he place his 
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man? Experience teaches that the best place is on the 
third line E. 3/9. By this move black hinders the 
connection of the white men, for it prevents white from 
placing a man jumping towards his East base man. If 
white were able to make the move N. 10/3, he would 
acquire a large zone: in Chinese this is called forming 
for one’s self ‘‘ a well-fed side.” 

Moreover, the man at E. 3/9 forms an excellent 
base. 

Similar reasoning explains the fourth move made by 
black on W. 3/6, the fifth made by white on S. 9/3, and 
the subsequent moves (see Plate XIV.) as far as the 
sixteenth. 

This opening is one of the most popular, and it is 
called “the plain opening,” because it is so generally 
used. It should be learned by heart. 

The varieties of openings are many, as may be seen 
in the games Chou v. Huang and Fan »v. Siao (see Plates 
XX. and XXIV.). 

During the opening phase each player tries to secure 
a zone of influence, but frequently an attack is made at 
once, even before the opening is complete. In the game 
between the masters Huang and Chou (see Plate XX.), 
the attack develops after only three moves. 

It has been explained that usually the zones of 
influence are determined by pieces placed on the third 
line; but when a player is much stronger than his 
opponent, he can afford to take some risks. Although, 
when playing with an opponent of equal strength, he 
would content himself with a defence or a less daring 
attack, he can now begin on 3/7, for this move gives a 
larger zone of influence (see Plate XXIV.). 
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II. Battle 


At the opening, men are placed as the advance guard 
in the territory which it is proposed to occupy, or efforts 
are made to hamper the development of the opponent’s 
plan of campaign ; but in the second phase, when once 
contact is made, the real fight for the effective occupation 
of zones begins, and masses are formed. 

While the battle rages in one region, a good player 
does not lose sight of the other zones. In conducting 
the game the whole map must be watched. A player 
should aim at forcing his opponent to repulse attacks 
simultaneously in different zones, thus causing him to 
lose one or more moves in the defence of the section 
where the main fight progresses. Every opportunity must 
be taken to give support to men in isolated positions and 
to connect them to the masses. Every move must have a 
definite objective ; and pieces at first isolated, now act as 
supports, or connecting links, to separate masses. Mean- 
while the opponent, as far as possible, prevents such 
connection being made. 

The first struggles usually occur in the corners and at 
the sides. 

The player who occupies a corner or part of a side has 
established with a few pieces a solid base from which he 
can push inwards to occupy the centre. The three 
games given in Part IV. show the development of a 
fight from the side to the centre, and only by careful 
examination of them can the student come to understand 
and appreciate the strategic and tactical significance of 
the different moves, the feint attacks, the surrenders with 
a view to ultimate success, all that makes Wei-Chi what it 
is—a game which has survived the empires of 4,000 years. 
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IIT. ConsoLipaTION 


When the battle is virtually finished, there are still 
isolated places on the map not occupied by either side. 
The occupation of these places requires skill. One man 
may sometimes secure several places, sometimes one or 
two. ‘These moves are called filling up. 

The closing moves are known as :— 

Complex, if the move affects the occupation of three or 
more places. 

Duplex, if the move affects the occupation of two 
places only. 

Simple, if the move affects the occupation of a single 
place. 

Naturally it is best for the player to make first the 
moves which secure him the largest number of places, 
z.e., the complex moves, then the duplex, and finally the 
simple ones. 

CoMPLEX CLosING Moves.—After the second phase— 
the battle which decides the fate of the masses—comes 
the closing fight with the complex moves. These are a 
test of the players’ skill, and some consider this the most 
difficult and decisive moment of the game, for the eyes 
of the players must dominate the whole of the map, 
trying to detect the most vulnerable points. In order 
fully to understand the complex closing moves, to which, 
in China, special books are devoted, the student should 
refer to the analysis of the game Fan v. Su, moves 275, 
277, 279, and 310, where the notes explain the object of 
each move. 

DupLex CLosinc Moves.—These are usually made 
after the complex closing moves. 

SIMPLE CLosinc Moves,—See the game Fan v. Su 
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when only simple closing moves are left, e.g., S. 8/3 
and W. 7/8. At this stage it is sufficient to fill up 
alternatively the places left free between the masses in 
any order, as all are of equal importance. 


END OF THE GAME 


Generally, when only the simple closing moves are 
left, and with good players even earlier, the game is 
considered to be finished and the calculation of points 
(as explained in Chapter VI.) is made. 

The more experienced the players, the sooner the 
game is ended, for they can agree on the apportionment 
of the remaining empty places. In the published collec- 
tions, celebrated games are not played to the end, a 
definite result being given, though sometimes this cannot 
be exactly computed. For instance, the game Fan v. Su, 
as given in the books, ends with move 341. As explained 
in the notes on that move in the analysis, the moves from 
342 up to 358 have had to be imagined, and the same 
result is obtained as given in the books, z.e., two and a-half 
points in favour of Su. But it is not always easy to arrive 
at the result given in the books, e.g., the game Fan v. Siao 
was closed so soon that a player of modest strength cannot 
exactly imagine the closing moves which would have 
occurred to Fan and his competitor. 

It might be said that operations end when the players 
agree as to the division of the places still left unoccupied. 
Then the game is finished, and the players proceed to the 
calculation of the points, 


CHAPTER III 
TECHNICAL TERMS 


A List of the terms used in Wei-Chi are given below. 
The moves mentioned refer to the game Fan v. Su, 
Plates XIV., XV., XVI., and XVII., unless differently 
indicated. 

CaPTURE AND RemovaL.—When one or more of the 
opponent’s men are completely surrounded, 7.e., there are 
no adjoining empty places either external or internal, they 
can be taken off the map by the opponent immediately he 
has placed the man which completes the encirclement 
(see move 57). ‘The white man completes the encirclement 
and the two black men must be taken off the map. 

KNnock1nc.—To surround a piece or pieces requires 
a varying number of men; the placing of the last but one 
of these is termed knocking. 

The term comes from the custom, which is, however, 
not compulsory, of warning the opponent of the fact that 
some of his men are being surrounded, by saying, “I 
knock ” or ‘‘ Beware” (see moves 31, 38, 49, etc.). 

DovusLe Knocxinc.—When by means of a move two 
men or two separate masses are threatened,.it is called 
double knocking (see game Fan v. Siao, Plate XXIV.,). 
Move 66 simultaneously knocks the mass composed by 
men 49, 53, and 55, and the man 61. 

CoNNECTING.—When two masses of the same player 
are separated by only one place, and the player puts one 
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of his men on that place, he is said to connect. Moves 
18, 23, etc. 


PROLONGING.—When a player places a man imme- 
diately next to one or more of his own men, it is known 
as prolonging. Moves 18, 23, etc. 

TurninGc.—Is when a player prolongs two or more of 
his own men in a different direction. Move 24. 

PRopPinc.—Is when a player adds a man to a row of 
his own men towards the borders of the map. Moves 
44 and 200. 

BripGING.—When two masses of a player are near 
each other on an edge of the map, but are divided by 
opponent’s men, if a man can be placed on the border- 
line to unite the two masses, the move is called bridging ; 
as though a bridge were thrown over a river. 

STRETCHING.—When a player places a man next to 
another of his, not in continuation but diagonally, it is 
called stretching. Moves 19, 75, etc. 

Fiyinc.—Is the move by which a player places a man 
at a distance of two places (one along the line and one 
diagonally) from another of his men. It is similar to the 
knight’s move in chess. Moves 17, 73, etc. 

Great FLyinc, or the Crane’s Step, is a similar 
move, except that the distance is three places (two 
along the line and one diagonally). When the man 
accomplishing a great flying is placed on the front line, 
the Chinese call this move the crane that stretches tts leg. 
Move 3. 

Turrp LINE OPENING.—At the beginning of the game 
each player wishes to occupy suitable places to determine 
a sphere of influence. Experience has proved that the — 
occupation of the third line by men placed two or three ~ 
places from each other is the best opening and superior 
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to any other line. It is called opening on the third line. 
Moves 7, 9, 5, 15, etc. 

Jumpinc.—Is putting a man on the same line, one 
place distant from another of the same colour, with the 
object of making a barrier against the opponent’s advance. 
Move 16. 

DousLE JumPINc.—When the barrier is doubled by 
placing another two pieces near the first two. This is a 
very strong formation which cannot be crossed by the 
opponent, a thing he could do if the barrier were simple, 
é.g., move 176. 

OPENING A TicER’s Moutu, or Opening a Mouth, is 
when a player, having two of his pieces stretching or 
jumping, adds to them another piece stretching also, so as 
to form a triangle. The figure thus formed is called the 
tiger's mouth, because if the opponent placed a piece 
inside the mouth he would instantly lose it, as with 
another piece the tiger’s mouth could be closed. Move 
40. 

Tiger’s mouths can be formed in the centre of the map, 
at the sides, and at the corners, as already explained when 
speaking of eyes. In fact, eyes are nothing but tiger’s 
mouths closed by the second, third, or fourth piece, 
according to whether they are to be found at the corners, 
at the sides, or on the body of the map (see Plate ITI.). 

OPENING A RoutE.—This happens when a mass is in 
danger of being surrounded, and a piece is placed with the 
aim of making exit possible. 

Curtinc.—Is placing a piece so that it separates two 
pieces or masses of the opponent. Move 30. 

SUPPLANTING.—Is when a piece is placed outside 


(7.e., further from the centre) an opponent’s piece. 
Move 46. 
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Pressinc.—Is the reverse of supplanting, ze., the 
placing of a piece within an opponent’s piece. Move 23. 

Opposinc.—Is to place a piece next to an opponent’s 
isolated piece. 

A StRETCHING BarRIER.—Is when a player tries to 
prevent the opponent from advancing by a stretching move 
in front of him. Moves 21, 22, 29, etc. 

Pincuinc.—Is when a player places a stone in such a 
way as to close one of the adversary’s stones between two 
of his own on the same line. Move 26, 195. 

MakING SPECTACLES oR INsINuATING.—Is placing a 
stone between two of the opponent’s jumping stones. 
Move 159. 

Burnpinc.—Is when a stone is placed inside the 
opponent’s mass to prevent the formation of two eyes 
(Plate VII., Figs. 1 and 3, stone A; Plate VIII., Figs. 1 
and 2, stone A). Blinding is also used if occupying place 
3/3 inside the opening move stone of the opponent. 

BREAKING TuHRouGH—Is to advance between the 
opponent’s barrier to come out. Moves 211, 214. 

Taxrinc Arm.—Preparatory moves of approach towards 
the enemy’s positions are called taking aim. Thus a tiger’s 
mouth cannot be attacked by placing a stone in the mouth, 
but placing one at a distance of one step ; thus one takes 
aim and is able later to put a stone in the mouth. Move 51. 

BARRICADING.—When a player places a stone in con- 
tinuation of the opponent’s stone in order to stay his 
advance, he is said to be barricading. Moves 67, 86, 94. 

SHUFFLE StEP.—Is when a player, instead of barricad- 
ing, places a stone in continuation of his own line, thus 
preventing the enemy’s advance. Move 261. 

BLocKkinc.—Is when a player, by means of a stone, 
closes the way of escape for the opponent. Move 137. 
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CLosinc THE Door.—Is when a player, by jumping, 
occupies the place where the opponent might put a stone 
in order to come out. Move 164. 

‘TIGHTENING.—Is when a stone is placed between two 
opponent’s stones which are propping each other and not 
yet effectively connected. Move 1096. 

Pursuinc.-—Is when a player knocks and. forces his 
opponent to place a stone in continuation of his own 
threatened stones in order not to lose them. By con- 
tinuing to attack and knock, the opponent is continually 
forced to a new defence. Such a series of attacks is called 
pursuing (Plate XI., Fig. 4, and Plate XII.). 

Cuoxinc.—Is giving up a stone to the opponent by 
placing it in the middle cf his mass in order to capture 
later the whole mass (Plate XI., Fig. 2, moves 5 and vay 
See Part V., “ Problem of the Five Soldiers.” 

Coup DE Grice.—A move by which a player virtually 
determines the death of a mass that is not yet completely 
surrounded, and cannot, therefore, be taken off, is called 
the coup de grdéce (Plate XVII., Fig. 2,.move 1; and 
Appendix A.). 

Invapinc.—Is when a stone is placed in the territory 
virtually belonging to the opponent. Move 145. 

Fortiryinc.—The action of rendering one’s own 
position impregnable and stronger. Move 274. 

Fittinc Up.—Is when one fills up the empty spaces 
between two opposing masses. Move 336. 

MakING A Cross.—So called when a stone is placed 
in a stretching position between two of the opponent’s 
Stones already in a stretching position. 


CHAPTER IV 
THE KNOT 


SoMETHING must now be said of a formation which 
frequently occurs, and which must be studied attentively 
because of the important function it exercises in the 
development of the game. 

DEFINITION OF THE KNor.—Sometimes, in surrounding 


a single stone, the stone which completes the surrounding — 
and allows the removal of the opponent’s stone, remains — 
itself exposed to capture. Examples of such positions are — 


given in Plate XIII., Figs. 1, 3, 4, Showing respectively 
such positions in the corner, at the side, and in the 
centre of the map. 


In Fig. 4, if white closes his tiger’s mouth and plays 
/4, he takes off the black stone, but black — 


on place E. 5 


in his turn closing his tiger’s mouth can take the white — 
stone occupying place E. 5/4. White can then take the © 


black stone, and so on. This forms what is called the 
knot, and the stone which can be taken is called the pupil 


of the knot. In the figures given the stones E. 4/4, E. 10/1,] 


S. 2/1, are the pupils of the respective knots. 


Law or THE KNor.—It is evident that if this sequence | 


of capture and recapture were allowed the game would 


never end, so there is a law which forbids the opponent 


to take the pupil again immediately. He must make a 


move on another part of the map, and only when his — 


next turn comes can he take the pupil. 
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Just as in a battle, when a position, small in itself, but 
important in respect to the general action, is furiously 
taken and retaken by both sides, the counter-attack 
usually does not open immediately. ‘There is a moment’s 
pause during which the forces are reorganised, and attacks 
are made elsewhere with the object of drawing off the 
enemy’s forces. In Wei-Chi the knot stone cannot be 
recaptured immediately, a move elsewhere must be made, 
and this move is called a side move or syncope. 

A side move, therefore, is the move which must be 
made elsewhere on the map during a knot fight to avoid 
the unending repetition of the same moves. Much can 
be made of this side move, for it is possible to attack the 
opponent in a place where he will be obliged to defend, 
thus giving oneself a chance to return and win the knot. 
See further on this point in Part III., ‘‘ Hints on the 
Game.” 

Positive AND Necative Knots.—The knot is positive 
for the player whose tiger’s mouth is open, and negative 
for the one whose tiger’s mouth is closed. In the figures 
of Plate XIII., white has positive knots and black has 
negative. 

As explained above, the knot implies the loss of only 
a single stone, but it may have great importance in 
relation to the mass of which it forms a part. It is easy 
to see that the life or the death of the whole mass may 
depend on winning or losing the knot. The value of a 
positive knot is also evident. ‘The player who has a 
positive knot can close it and win the position in two 
moves, whereas the player with a negative knot has to 
make three moves to win the position, viz. :— 
1st Move.—A side move made on another part of the 

map after his opponent has removed the pupil. 
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2nd Move.—A move to make the knot a positive one, or 
turn it, provided the opponent has not taken his 
opportunity after the side move and closed it, te., 
put a piece on the place formerly occupied by the 
pupil. 

3rd Move.—A move to close the knot, provided no other 
move is required in answer to the side move of the 
opponent, who may be attacking a position more 
important than the one affected by the knot under 
consideration. 

If a side move requires an answer from the opponent, 
it is termed a side issue. An issue which attacks an 
important and vulnerable point in the opponent’s 
position, forcing him to defend, is called an offensive side 
issue; if, on the other hand, the side move is used to 
save a mass of one’s own per se, it is called a defensive 
side issue. 

SMALL AND LarceE Knots.—Knots are small when 
they affect only two places: large when the life or death 
of an entire mass depends on them. 


LarGE Knots 


UNILATERAL AND BILATERAL Knots.—Large knots are 
divided into Unilateral (result of the knot affecting the 
life or death of one side’s mass only, see move 237), and 
Bilateral (result of the knot affecting the life or death of 
two neighbouring masses at war, see move 65). 

Ticut anp Loose Knots.—These are a subdivision 
of bilateral knots. The knot ts tight for the mass that has 
the fewer breathing spaces, and loose for the opposing 
one. See Plate XXVI., move 215: white has the loose 
knot because he has more breathing spaces than black. 
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Knots URGENT AND DEFERABLE.—Deferable knots, 
although they may be large, are such as can be left in 
suspense. In Plate XIV. the knot formed by move 65 
is not itself urgent, but becomes urgent by move 81. 

An urgent knot, on the other hand, is one which 
requires immediate consideration (Plate XVI.) ; the knot 
created by move 299 is an urgent knot. 

Dous_e Knot.—When in a mass there are two knots, 
they are termed double knot. 

TRIPLE KNot.—When, as rarely happens, a mass has 
three knots, they are termed a ¢riple knot, and this must 
result in a drawn game (see Plate XIII., Fig. 5). In this 
position there are three knots. White has played on 
N. 1/4, black playing on N. 3/6 takes off the pupil of the 
first knot ; white that of the second, playing on N. 2/r1 ; 
black that of the third knot, playing on N. 5/1. White 
cannot now, by the law of the knot, retake the pupil of 
the third knot, but retakes instead that of the first. If 
the game continued thus, each player retaking the pupil 
of the last knot but one, it would never finish. The 
game must be drawn, unless one player is prepared to 
sacrifice his mass. 

Sve. Issues.—In the development of the game the 
knot has a very important function. By winning a knot 
it is possible sometimes to save a mass in danger, or to 
conquer one of the opponent’s masses. The result of 
the struggle arising over a knot depends on the side 
issues, offensive or defensive. 

In the course of the game positions often occur where 
it is useless at the moment to continue the attack because 
the opponent has an answering move to continue the 
defence. However, since with two consecutive moves it 
is possible to obtain one’s object, offensive or defensive, 
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these positions assume a special character and are used 
as side issues. 

A player must not forget any of the side issues, whether 
they are in his favour (positive side issues) or to the 
advantage of his opponent (negative side issues). 

NuMBER AND VALUE OF SipE Issuzs.—The player who 
has the larger number of positive side issues is in a 
favourable position to fight for the knot. For he can 
always take advantage of the side move to force his 
opponent to reply by a counter-move, and thus can make 
the knot a positive one and win it. 

The value of a side issue depends on its relative 
importance to the mass in which the knot is situated. If 
the knot belongs to a mass of twenty places, and the 
opponent with a side or “syncope” move opens a side 
issue affecting only a mass of ten places, it may be better 
not to answer the issue, but to close the knot and thus 
win the mass of twenty places (see Plate XVII., game 
Fan v. Su; move 308 closes the knot instead of answering 
move 307). On the other hand, it may conceivably be 
advantageous to answer, particularly if other side issues 
are open, thus making the sacrifice of ten places 
unnecessary. Such decisions are for individual judgment 
and add to the interest of the game. 

SEARCH FOR SIDE Issues——When a player has a mass 
with a negative knot, and a side move is due, obviously 
he must make the side move at a point where the opponent 
must answer, or else the opponent will be able to close 
the knot in his own favour. It is, therefore, always 
necessary to select a side issue important enough to oblige 
the opponent to reply, and thus gain time to change the 
knot into a positive knot, z.e., ‘“‘ to turn the knot.” 

An example of an offensive issue is seen in the game 
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Fan v. Su (Plate XVII., move 301). White leads the 
attack by knocking the piece E. 7/1, and if black, pre- 
ferring to win the knot, were not to answer in E. 7/3, 
he would lose the whole of his mass in the East. 

Examples of defensive side issues are found in the game 
Fan v. Siao (see Plates XXV. and XXVI., moves 172, 
178, 186, 204, 212, 220, 240). By these side issues, black 
tries to save his mass, but he does not succeed because 
white answers each time. 

Side issues can be found sometimes in the very mass 
where the knot is (see Plate XVI., move 206). If white 
failed to answer, black would take off five white pieces 
and live. 

CREATION OF THE Knot.—There are positions which 
can neither be defended nor conquered unless a knot is 
created (see, for example, the. position in the game Fan v. 
Su, moves 235, 237, Plate XVI.). By these two moves 
Fan created a unilateral knot. The life of the black mass 
depends on the winning of the knot, but white loses 
nothing from the loss of the knot. 

A player must, therefore, always try to create uni- 
lateral knots, both in order to attack the opponent’s 
masses and to save his own endangered masses ; obviously, 
he should try also to prevent his opponent from forming 
unilateral knots. 

For another example of a unilateral knot, see the 
analysis of move 299, game Fan v, Su (Plate XVI). 


SMALL KNOTS 


These knots which affect two places only are of no 
great importance, and require no special attention except 
at the closing phase, after the duplex closing moves. 
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At this stage the small knots become important, their 
result depending on the remaining positive side issues. 
. An example can be found on Plate XVII., where piece 
E. 9/1 forms the pupil of a small knot. 


| 
. TECHNICAL TERMS USED IN RELATION TO THE KNOT 


. Making a knot. 
. Pupil of the knot. 
. Side move or syncope. 
. Side issues offensive or defensive. 
. Answering the side move. 
. Turning the knot. 
. Closing the knot. 
. Positive and negative knots. 
. Large and small knots. 
to. Unilateral and bilateral knots. 
11. Tight and loose knots. 
| 
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12. Urgent and deferable knots. 
13. Double and triple knots. 


CHAPTER V 
FORMATIONS 
DIFFERENT ForMs OF LIVE AND DeapD Masses 


LATERAL AND CENTRAL PosiTions.—As already stated, 
to be alive a mass must have at least two real eyes, 2.e., 
at least two empty places inside and not adjoining. Let 
us now consider masses which have no eyes, but three or 
more empty adjoining places, 7.e., potential eyes. If a 
mass has only two empty adjoining places, these are 
worth one eye only, and the mass itself is virtually dead. 

If, on the other hand, it has at least three empty 
adjoining spaces, there is a possibility of forming the two 
eyes necessary to make a live mass. In order to explain 
this better, a series of figures are given, showing the 
different positions, taken from the book “ Stars of 
Wei-Chi ” (Tze-sing-pu) :— 

In each figure it is supposed that white has the move. 
It is assumed, too, that the white men surrounding the 
black mass are invulnerable, z.e., they are live men. 

(a) THREE AT AN ANGLE (Plate VII., Fig. 3).—TIf it 
were black’s turn, he would form two eyes at once by 
putting a piece on place A. But, as it is white’s turn, this 
is a dead formation, because it will have only one eye when 
white has placed his man at A. In fact, white, putting his 
piece on place A, prevents black from forming two eyes. 

(6) ‘THREE IN Line (Plate VII., Fig. 1)—This is a 
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similar formation, that is, if it is black’s turn to play, the 
mass is alive, whilst if it is white’s turn, and he puts a 
man on the centre space A, the black formation is dead. 

(c) Four not IN Line (Plate VII., Fig. 2).—This is 
a live formation. If white puts his piece on place A, 
black, by placing his piece on B, secures the two eyes 
necessary for a live mass. 

(d) Four 1n Line (Plate VII., Fig. 4).—This forma- 
tion, like the preceding one, is alive. 

(e) Square Four (Plate VIII., Fig. 3)—This is a dead 
formation, however played. Even if it were the black’s 
turn, he would, by putting a piece in any one of the empty 
places, reduce the position to “‘ three at an angle,” which 
is dead. 

(f) “'T” Four (Plate VIII., Fig. 1)—This is dead, 
for if white puts his piece on place A, the empty places 
are no longer sufficient to form two eyes. 

(g) Five “ Flower” (Plate VIII., Fig. 2)—This 
formation, if white puts his piece in the centre (on 
place A), is dead, for black will no longer be able to 
make two eyes. 

(h) Five “ Hatcuet” (Plate VIII., Fig. 4).—This is 
dead, for if white puts his piece on place A, black, to form 
two’ eyes, will have to play on place B or C, but then 
white, playing on C or B, will kill the mass. 

(1) Srx “ Flower ” (Plate IX., Fig. 2).—This is dead, 
for if white puts his piece on place A, black cannot form 
two eyes. 

(j) Stx “ Douste TuHree” (Plate IX., Fig. 3).— 
This is alive, for if white puts his piece on place A, and 
black plays on B, white, playing where he will, is unable 
to prevent black forming two eyes. 

(k) SEVEN ‘“‘ DouBLE Square” (Plate IX., Fig. 4).— 
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This formation resolves itself into a live formation in 
resistance, for if white puts his piece on place A, black, 
in defence, must put a piece on B. Then white, continuing 
the offensive, places a piece on C, and black must place 
one on D. ‘Two live masses in resistance will result. 

N.B.—When a mass has more than seven inside empty 
places, it is nearly always possible to form two eyes. But 
if there are many inside empty places, it is clear that the 
opponent can easily attack by blinding or choking (see 
Chapter III.). 

PosITIONs AT CoRNERS.—We have already referred to 
formation of four “not in line” and of six ‘‘ double 
threes,” but we must return to them because they assume 
a special character when found at the corners of the map. 

(a) Four Not In LINE AT THE CORNER WITH ‘Two 
oR More OutTstDE BREATHING Spaces (Plate X., Fig. 3). 
—This formation is alive, for if white plays on A to blind, 
black will play on B; then white on C, taking away the 
black corner piece at B; but black, playing on D, will be 
able, after playing in the corner, to form two eyes. 

(6) Four not iN LINE at THE CORNER WITHOUT 
OUTSIDE BREATHING SPACES OR WITH ONLY ONE (Plate X., 
Fig. 1).—Alive with knot (see Chapter IV., ‘‘ The Knot”). 
After white has played on A and black on B, white plays 
on C and captures black piece at B, then black evidently 
cannot play on D because white, playing on E, would 
take away the entire mass. Neither can black play again 
immediately on the corner space to take away the white 
piece because of the knot rule: black is obliged to play 
elsewhere, but later will be able to remove the white men 
in turn and to form two eyes. 

(c) Stx “ DousLe THREE” aT CoRNER.—This forma- 
tion is very similar to that of four “‘ not in line ” at corner, 
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and the life or death of the black mass depends on the 
outside empty places. There are three variations :— 

1. Two or More Oursipe Empty Praces.—The 
formation is alive (Plate X., Fig. 2). For if white plays 
on place A, black answers by playing on B. White, 
continuing the attack to prevent black from making two 
eyes, plays on place C. Black in turn plays on D, and 
after white has played on E, taking away the black corner 
piece, black, playing on F, will save his mass. White will 
lose through choking his three attacking pieces. 

2. ONE OuTsIDE Empty Puace (Plate X., Fig. 4).— 
The life of this formation depends on the knot. The 
first five moves are as in the preceding case. At the 
sixth move black cannot play on place F, because if he 
did, white, playing on the only outside empty place G, 
would complete the encirclement. 

3. No Ovtstp—e Empty Prace.—This is the same 
case as the preceding one. It is to be noted, however, 
that in Fig. 4 black has a bigger chance of living. In 
fact, white, to defeat black, must win two knot attacks : 
if there is no outside empty place, it is sufficient for him 
to win one knot. After the first five moves, if white does 
not respond to a knot attack in another part of the map, he 
will play on the corner, producing the formation four not 
in line at corner, for which life depends, from a knot, as 
already shown. If there were no outside empty place 
there would not be this advantage for the black. 

IMPERFECT PosiTIOoNs.—We will give two examples 
(Plate XI). 

1. Four Not IN Line (ImpeErFECT).—Fig. 3, different 
from that of Fig. 2, of Plate VII.; this position lacks a 
shoulder, and also outside breathing spaces. If white 
plays on A he knocks the four black pieces ; black, to 
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protect them, must connect, but in so doing reduced the 
position to three in line, which is dead. 

2. ‘ DouBLE THREE ”’ (IMPERFECT).—Fig. 1 of Plate 
XI. is also imperfect because it lacks shoulders and 
breathing spaces. White, playing on place A, knocks the 
two pieces, black must connect, and, as in the preceding 
example, the mass dies. One must therefore always try 
to provide the masses with shoulders and outside breathing 
spaces. 


CHAPTER VI 
CALCULATION OF POINTS 


THE total number of places on the board is 361, and at 
the end of the game it is necessary to see how many of 
these places have been secured by each player, z.e., how 
many are occupied by each player’s live masses, and by 
the included empty places. 

The game is won by the side which has occupied 
the more places, even if the difference is only half 
a place, and the greater the difference, the greater the 
victory. 

COUNTING OF THE Points.—There are several ways 
of counting the points at the end of the game. 

First Method.—To facilitate reckoning, the places of 
one player only are counted, and generally those of the 
loser, who has less. The method is as follows :— 

1, All dead pieces still on the map are taken off. 

2. In order to calculate the unshaped masses more 
easily, these are put in regular formations, giving, if 
possible, a multiple of 10, eg., 5xX8=40, etc. These 
formations are called constructions. In order to form 
them a player’s stones are exchanged with an equal 
number of his opponent’s stones. 

3. When the constructions are finished, the remaining 
pieces not in formation are counted, and their number 
added to that of the constructions. 

4. If there are masses in resistance which have 
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between them a place in common, this is counted as half 
a place. When this has been added to the total obtained 
from the constructions and from those not in formation, the 
sum total is arrived at. 

If each player secured half the board his total would 
be 180}, so the total of places above or below this figure 
will indicate the extent of the victory or the defeat of the 
player whose places have been counted. When it is said, 
for instance, that white has won by 10 places, it does 
not mean that white had 10 places more than black, 
because really he had 20 more, but it means that white 
conquered 10 places more than his half share, that is, more 
than 1803. 

5. When reckoning up the score the number of 
masses on each side are also counted. 

Since it is difficult to form large masses, a bonus is 
granted to the player who has the smaller number of 
masses. ‘This bonus is as many places as the difference 
between the number of the masses. For instance, if white 
has only two masses and black has five, white is given a 
bonus of 3 places at the expense of black. Black is 
therefore deprived of three points, which are given to 
white. 

6. When a player gives a certain number of stones as 
handicap, these are reckoned in his score at the end and 
deducted from the player who has received the handicap, 
1.é., if white gave four stones at the beginning of the game, 
he will count four extra at the end and black four less, a 
difference of 8 places. This is fair, because four stones’ 
handicap have an influence on the game equivalent to, 
roughly, forty stones. 

In practice, the reckoning is made by counting first the 
bonus places based on the difference of the number of 
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masses, then those resulting from the handicap, then 
the constructions, then those not in formation, and, 
finally, the places in common. 

Practical Example —On Plate XVII. the game Fan v. 
Su is nearly finished. The point has been reached when 
the players interrupt the game because they are agreed as 
to the result. 

On Plate XVIII. the game has been completely finished 
for the sake of demonstration, and the moves from 342 
onwards have been made. 

On Plate XIX. the calculations, which we shall now 
explain, have been made. 

The number of masses has been counted. Both black 
and white have four masses each. There is therefore no 
bonus to count, according to Rule 5. 

Nothing is counted for handicap under Rule 6, because 
the game was played on level terms. 

For the other calculations, white has been counted. 

(a) The dead men left on the map have been taken off 
(Rule 1), white at W. 1/2, black at S. 5/8-6/7. 

(6) In the East a construction has been made 
of 4X5=20, by exchanging the black men that 
were found between the white lines for as many white 


men. 
In the South a construction has been made of — 
4X 1o=40. 


In the South and West another construction has been 
made of 4 5=20. 

In the North-West a small construction has been made 
of 2X10=20. Always the necessary men have been — 
exchanged. 

We, therefore, have a total of 110 men by con-— 
struction. 
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To this number the remaining white places, which are 
not in formation, are added, i.e. :— 


21 places in the East. 


TO’ «55 » south. 

20°, », West. 

I “ » North. 
7 


68 places which, added to 110, make a total of 178. 
The deficit between 178 and 180} is 24 places. 
Black has therefore won by 24 places. 

Second Method.—The vacant places inside the masses 
of both players are counted. Empty places, as said in an 
earlier chapter, are divided into original empty places and 
conquered empty places. By this method conquered 
empty places count one, and original empty places count 
a half. 

If a handicap has been given, the stones are deducted 
from the number of conquered empty places belonging 
to the player who received them. The number of masses 
is also counted, and the difference is allowed to the player 
who has fewer masses, as in the first method. 

Again, taking the game Fan v. Su as an example 
(Plate XVIII.), after having taken off the dead stones, 
we proceed to count first white’s empty places. The 
white mass in the East has 11 original empty places, 
which count 54. The white mass in the South has 27 
empty places, of which 10 are conquered and 17 original, 
that is 10 + 84=184, 

The West white mass has 3 conquered empty places 
and none original, that is 3. 

The white mass in the North has 1 original and 
2 conquered empty places, which counts 24. 

White’s total is therefore 29 empty places. 
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Black, who also has four masses, counts :— 

In the East 1 conquered empty place and 3 original=23. 

In the South 1 original empty place and 4 conquered 
ones= 44. 

In the West 4 original and 11 conquered empty 
places=13. 

In the North 12 conquered empty places = 12. 

Black’s total is therefore 32 empty places. 


The difference is 24, the same as we obtained by the ' 


first method. 
This second way of counting up seems rather difficult 
to the beginner, but expert players count very easily in 


this way, and even before the end of the game they use 


it to have an approximate idea of the final result. 


Third Method—At the end of the game the inside — 
empty places are counted, without differentiating between } 
original or conquered. After that the prisoners are © 
exchanged, and each player deducts from the number of — 
his own empty places the number of his own prisoners. q 
The difference is divided by two, and counts to the — 


advantage of the one who has the larger number. 
Referring again to the game Fan v. Su (Plate XVIII.), 
we should count as follows : white, in the course of the 
game, lost 28 men, and black lost 15. 
White, by covering 28 of his places, will be left with 


16 uncovered ones, and black will be left with 21. The — 
difference is 5, which, divided by 2=24, that is, black” 


wins by 24 points. 


This third method is much used by Japanese players. — 


A game may be drawn :— 


(a) By each player scoring 180} points (see game ; 
bi P of 2 P § 


“Chou v. Huang ”’). 
(b) Because of a triple knot (see p. 55). 


PART II 


HINTS ON THE GAME 


ETIQUETTE OF THE GAME 


WeI-CHI is a game which provides interest to players 
independent of any stake. It is not like Mah-Jong or card 
games, such as poker or bridge, which lose their interest 
if there is not some money at stake. 

Wei-Chi appeals to intelligent people who find in it a 
mental exercise and delight in the wonderful and ever- 
varying situations that arise. It is held by the Chinese 
to be superior to chess, which, in Europe, is considered 
to be the most intellectual of all games. 

The etiquette of Wei-Chi is not so strict as that of 
games of chance, for it is played in a spirit of courtesy 
with no attempt to trick or deceive the opponent. 

If a player is slow in moving, his opponent will always 
find it worth while occupying the time by studying the 
position and considering future moves. 

A game of Wei-Chi (played on the entire board) 
generally takes about one hour, but it is not unusual for 
a game to last two or three hours. 

The following points should be observed :— 

1. A move to which the opponent has replied cannot 
be changed. An oversight, even if compromising big 
masses, cannot be corrected after the subsequent move of 
the opponent. 

2. Spectators must not interfere with the game in any 
way. The Chinese say that a true gentleman is “‘ a mute ” 
when watching the game of Wei-Chi. 

3. If the game is played in consultation with others, 
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one must be deputed to move, and should he make a 
mistake, his partners cannot correct his move. 

4. When one player wins three or more games 
consecutively, it is usual for him to concede the handicap 
of one piece, and if he continues to win the handicap is 
gradually increased. It may be decreased if the opponent 
wins three or more games in succession. It is not 
thought to be in any way degrading to receive a handicap, 
for it makes the game more even amongst players of 
different strength. 

5. The player who concedes a handicap plays first 
with the white stones. 

6. The stones given as handicap are placed on the 
board at the following places :— 

Two stones at E. 4/4 and W. 4/4. 

Three stones; one is added at S. 4/4 (or at 10/10). 

Four stones as three stones, with one added at N. 4/4. 

Five stones ; one is added at 10/10 (see Plate XXIV., 
game between Fan and Siao). 

Six stones as four stones, with two additional stones 
at E. 10/4 and W. 10/4. 

Seven stones as six stones, with one added at 10/10. 

Eight stones as six stones, with one added at S. 10/4 
and another at N. 10/4. 

Nine stones as eight stones, with one added at 10/10. 

7. Stones are placed on the board alternately by the 
two players on any free place on the map. ‘To this rule 
there is one fundamental exception, 7.e., nobody can play 
inside his opponent’s eye. Should such a move be made, 
it must be changed without penalty. Of course, if by 
playing in the opponent’s eye the surrounding of a piece 
or pieces is completed, the move is valid, and the captured 
pieces are removed. 
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8. It is customary to warn the opponent that one or 
more of his stones are within one move of being surrounded 
by knocking with the stone on the board, and saying, 
** Beware,” or “ I knock.” 

By arrangement players may waive this rule and play 
without warning. 

g. It is against the rules to place a stone on the only 
empty place in a mass surrounded by the opponent, z.e., 
it is illegal to determine the death of one’s own masses. 
As the Chinese say, “It is not allowed to commit 
suicide.” 

STUDY AND CALCULATION OF THE Moves.—In Wei-Chi, 
as in chess and all games of calculation, each move must 
be studied in its effects present and future, and in its 
power of attack and defence. 

The battle is won by the player who sees furthest— 
the one, that is, who can see through his opponent’s move, 
can guess his plan and counter it, and who, when 
attacking, anticipates all the defensive moves of his 
opponent. 

Wei-Chi, even more than chess, lends itself to an 
infinite variety of combinations, and in this mental 
fencing with the opponent lies the magic attraction that 
Wei-Chi has always exercised over studious minds. 

Beginners should try never to make a move without a 
pre-established plan, and only thus will they be able to 
improve. The entire map must be constantly watched, 
and the different engagements of the various masses 
considered in relation to the general situation. 

First Hanp (sien-sciou)—He who makes a move 
which forces the other side to defend, z.e., he who takes 
the initiative, is said to have the first hand (the lead). 

Similarly, the one who defends is said to play second 
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hand (hou-sciou). It is, of course, a great advantage to 
have the initiative and to force the opponent to defend. 
Just as in war, the attacker selects the weakest point and 
obliges the other side to defend at the least favourable 
moment. 

Between players of equal strength the first hand (lead) 
often passes from one to the other, whereas between 
players of unequal strength it is almost always the 
strongest who holds the first hand. 

So great is the advantage of holding the first hand 
that we read in the old book of Wei-Chi, the ‘‘ Cicing,”’ 
** Rather than lose the first hand it is better to lose a few 
men.” E.g., see the analysis of the game Fan v. Su, 
move 183 (Plate XV.). 

Not all attacks can be considered as first hand moves. 
As explained earlier, in Chapter IV., an attack on a 
* side issue ’’ is not a first hand move, but is known as 
aside move. The opponent is indeed forced to a defence, 
but the effect is harmful because it closes an “ issue ” 
which might be useful later. 

DEFENCE OF Masses IN DANGER—(Threatened Masses). 
—When a mass is virtually surrounded, and has no space 
left to form two eyes, the following methods of defence 
are available :— 

(a) To open a way out and give new life to the 
mass. 

(b) To attack some of the surrounding men in order 
to break the encirclement. 

If this cannot be done, the position is better left as it 
is. No useless moves should be made, because, in Wei- 
Chi, as in war, all useless moves are harmful. Leaving the 
position as it is, the defender may later utilize it as a side 
move, in a knot-fight. In other words, he will seek to 
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‘ > 


reserve the “‘ issues ’ 
tune time. 

(c) To try and use, sooner or later, the mass whose 
defence is hopeless, to the advantage of his own neigh- 
bouring masses. 

A Wei-Chi player, like a clever general, must always 
bear in mind that as long as a piece is on the map it may, 
sooner or later, be of use. So on the battlefield, troops, 
though temporarily put out of action, represent a striking 
unit until actually destroyed. 

CONNECTION AND SEPARATION OF THE Massrs.—As 
explained in the Chapter, “ Calculation of Points,”’ one 
should try to have as few masses as possible, because at 
the end of the game a bonus is given to the player who 
has the least number of masses. 

A player, therefore, should try to connect his own 
masses, and to prevent the connection of the enemy 
masses. He should, however, not waste moves which 
could more profitably be made elsewhere. He must bear 
in mind that the advantage gained by connecting his own 
masses only represents a few points, and he must decide 
which are the most paying moves. 

If there is, however, a possibility of the opponent 
connecting a dead mass with a live one, every effort must 
be made to prevent such connection. 


in order to use them at an oppor- 


OVERSIGHTS 


During the early phases of the game, when there are 
few men on the map, it is easy to see those men who are 
in danger, but when nearly all the places are covered with 
men it is very easy to overlook possible danger. The 
attention of the beginner, therefore, should be drawn to 
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certain positions that are misleading to the eye of an 
inexperienced player. Three examples of possible over- 
sights are given below :— 

OVERSIGHT MADE BY FILLING Up.—lIn the game of 
Chou v. Huang, on Plate XXIII., if black played at 
N. 4/7, white would play at N. 5/6, and so capture the 
black mass of eight men. Care should be taken when 
filling up, lest an eye is filled up by mistake. 

OVERSIGHT MADE BY JOINING.—On Plate XXVIIL., 
Fig. 1, it will be seen that white has knocked two black 
men at W. 4/3 and 5/2. If black, in the hope of saving 
these men, placed a man at W. 5/3, thus joining them to 
the black man at W. 6/3, he would lose four men instead 
of two, as white would play on W. 7/3, thus capturing 
the black mass. 

OVERSIGHTS MADE BY Omission.—On Plate XI., Figs. 
1 and 3, black has two living masses; both are surrounded 
by white. In order that black should keep these masses 
from capture, it is imperative that he should fortify them 
by giving them two eyes each. Black, therefore, should 
play in both cases at place A. By omitting to do this 
white would have the initiative and would capture both 
masses (see Chapter V., Part II., “‘ Imperfect Positions ’’). 


PART IV 


ANALYSES OF GAMES 


I 
FAN V. SU 


To illustrate the three phases of the game: Opening, 
Battle, and Consolidation, and also the general method 
of playing, a celebrated game played in the year 1763 
between the two great masters, Fan and Su, is analysed 
for the benefit of the student. 

This game is one of the “ Ten Games of the West 
Lake ’’—(Si-hu). 


First PHaszE: OPENING 
Plate XIV 


The moves are numbered starting from the fifth one, 
the four base men having been placed at the usual places, 
viz., East and West 4/4 by white, and South and North 
4/4 by black. 

The moves from the first up to the fifteenth are 
standard moves, constituting the most usual opening. 

White has the lead and opens the game. 


1. N. 6/3. 9g. S. 3/9. 
2. E. 3/9. 10. E. 6/3. 
3. E. 3/7. 11. N. 3/9. 
4. W. 3/6. 13. W. 9/4. 
5. 5S. 9/3. 13. W. 7/3. 
6. E. 9/3. 14. N. 3/7. 
7, BS. 3/6. 15. W. 3/8. 
8 S. 7/3. 
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With this move, it might be said that the opening is 
finished and we are entering on the phase of the Battle. 


SECOND PHASE: BATTLE 


After the opening moves comes the struggle for the 
occupation of territory and for the life of the masses. 

From move 16 up to move 68 the action takes place 
in the West region. 

White tries to complete his occupation of the West 
corner, where he has placed his base man, and from it to 
advance towards the centre. Black, on the other hand, 
attacks the West corner, so as to prevent the advance of 
white towards the centre and enclose him, if possible, in 
the West corner. 


16. W. 5/6. Fumping—After white’s last move (15), 
which has determined a zone of influence in the 
West, black, through this move, makes a barrier 
against white, in order to close him eventually in 
the corner, and preparing, at the same time, the 
advance towards the centre. 

17. W. 6/5. Flying —This move is one of both defence 
and attack. It opens the way towards the 
centre, which would be obstructed should black 
play, for instance, at W. 8/5. It is also a move 
of attack, as it makes an obstacle for black’s 
communications. 

18. W. 6/6. Prolongs—-This prevents the advance of 
white towards the centre, and strengthens his own 
base of attack. 

19. W. 3/5. Stretching —Prevents black from trying to 
occupy the corner, and prepares a communication 
with the two white men in the South-West. 
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20. W. 2/6. Propping.—Prevents any communication 
with the white men in the South-West, and 
keeps the possibility of himself pushing through 
towards the West corner. 

21. W. 7/6. Makes a Barrier Stretching —Limits the 
possibility of expansion of black. 

22. W. 7/7. Makes a Barrier Stretching. 

23. W. 8/6. Prolongs.— Continues to expand, and 
protects his way of communication, preventing 
knocking. | 

24. W. 2/5. Turning —Moves towards the West corner. | 

25. W. 2/4. Barricades. | 


26. W. 2/3. Pinches—This man placed here is like a 

man lying in ambush, who might be utilized sooner 

or later ; as we shall see in move 42 W. 5/3. 

27. W. 1/4. Props and Cuts.—If white played anywhere | 
else, he would lose part of the corner. 

28. W. 8/7. Prolongs towards the Centre. | 

29. W. 9/7. Makes a Barrier Stretching. | 

30. W. 9/6. Cuts and makes a Flank Attack. | 

31. W. 10/6. Knocks and Counter-attacks. | 

32. W. 9/5. Prolongs in order to Protect the Man at 

| 


W. 9/6. 

33. W. 7/5. Connects and Fortifies —White’s two men 
at W. 7/6 and 8/6 would be lost if black were to 
play at W. 7/5. 

34. W. 5/4. Makes a Barrier Jumping —This move is 
worth considering. At first sight it seems a very 
risky move, as it looks as if this man may be easily | 
cut off. It is, on the contrary, a very deep move, 
causing, as we shall see, the loss of white’s mass 
at the West corner. Without this move, white 
would certainly have remained in possession of the 
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whole corner. An ordinary player would never 

have thought that a corner so well fortified could 

have been conquered, and would have thought 

sooner about fortifying his men on the ninth line 

of the West region, so as to extend towards the 

| North, where he has some men in support. 

\ 35. W. 5/5. Obligatory Move. 

36. W. 4/6. Connects——A move prepared with a view 

to connect and strengthen his column, at the same 

time aiming at his next move. 

i 37. W. 10/5. Prolongs—White prefers a move in the 

i North-West to the defence of the tiger’s mouth. 
White saw that he would sustain greater loss if 
black played on W. 10/5 than if’ he played on 
W. 4/5. He preferred, therefore, to sacrifice the 
latter. This is a move of great consequence and 

’ of strategic ability. 

38. W. 4/5. Knocks and Cuts.—This occupation knocks 

the man on W. 3/5, but does not decide yet the 

| fate of the white mass in the corner. 

| 


39. W. 3/4. Connects, Protecting the Man on 3 /5. 

4o. W. 10/4. Makes a Barrier Stretching and Forms a 
Tiger’s Mouth—He renders his position stronger, 

i hoping to extend towards the North. 

q 41. N. 4/9. Prolongs and Barricades. — Continues to 

block, thus making stronger his influence in the 

North. i 

| 42. W. 5/3. Prolongs.—Increases the breathing spaces, — 

and attacks the mass consisting of five men. Only — 
now is it possible to understand the strength of | 
move 34! 

43. W. 4/2. Makes a Barrier.—White having already 
reinforced the position in the North-West, defends 
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the mass in the West corner, which is seriously 
attacked. 

44. W. 5/2. Props——Reinforces the column and prevents 
white from connecting with his forces. 

45. W. 4/3. Connects—Thus he prevents having his mass 
isolated. 


A famous critic of celebrated games suggested that 
the right move here should have been W. 2/2. This is 
true, but we have found out that by playing at W. 2/2 
the mass at the corner would have been saved, but the 
other more important mass would have been captured. 
Therefore we believe that the great champion Fan made 
the right move. 


46. W. 7/2. Suppiants. 

47. W. 8/2. Makes a Barrier Stretching. 

48. W. 4/1. Makes a Barrier Stretching. 

49. W. 3/1. Knocks. 

50. W. 8/3. Cuts—Both are fighting in order to secure 
the connection of their forces. 

51. W. 8/4. Aims—This is a complex move. White 
vigorously attacks the two black men at W. 9/6 
and 9/5, aims at the tiger’s mouth, and forms 
two tigers’ mouths for himself. This move is as 
beautiful as it is necessary, lest he lost the mass 
of five men. 

52. W. 6/3. Knocks.—It is not convenient for black to 
save his two men, so he counter-attacks. 

53- W. 9/4. Knocks the two men on W. 9/6 and 9/5. 

54. W. 2/1. Knocks and Tightens the pressure on the 
white mass in the corner. 

55. W. 3/2. Connects—-White might take off a man on 
W. 4/1 and rescue the man on W. 3/1, but in so 
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doing he would diminish the breathing spaces of 
his mass. 


56. W. 7/4. Takes off the man, W. 7/3. 
57. W. 8/5. Takes off two men, W. 9/5 and 9/6. The 
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white mass is thus liberated. 

. W. 2/2. Connects his two isolated men and chokes 
still more the white mass in the corner. 

.W. 5/1. Takes off the black man, W. 4/1, thus 
getting one more breathing space. 

. W. 1/3. Hems in the white man. Now the fight gets 
still hotter. 

. W. 6/1. Prolongs and Increases the Breathing Spaces. 

W. 1/5. Surrounds. 

. W. 1/2. Fills Up—This move suffocates black, and — 
renders it impossible for him to knock in W. 3/3. 
If he should, however, white would take the whole 
black mass. It is not even convenient for black to 
take the white man, because the situation would 
remain the same, and he would only lose one ~ 
move. 

. W. 9/2. Knocks the white man on W. 8/2 in order 
to form an eye. 

. W. 6/4. Knocks, Choking the black, and forming a_ 
knot. 

. W. 6/2. Connects—Fortifies his position and chokes | 
white, exposing the pupil of his eye to capture. 

. W. 10/2. Barricades—Prevents black from expand-_ 
ing, thus equalizing the positions. : 

. W. 7/1. Knocks the two white men, choking white’s 
whole position still more. At this point the life of | 
the masses is still undecided. Both positions are 
nearly of the same strength, and their final fate 
depends on the issue of the general fight. It” 
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seldom happens in ordinary games that the result 
arrived at should be so equal, and one must admire 
the skill of the two great players, Fan and Su, who 
attack and defend with equal strength. As we have 
seen, each move has a reason up to its furthest 
consequence, and is opposed by the adversary with 
a move of equal foresight. 

69. N. 6/5. Makes a Barrier Jumping. 

70. N. 8/3. A move usually used as an opening move. 

71. E. 5/3. Stretches and takes possession of the East 
corner. 

72. E. 6/4. Prolongs towards the centre. 

73. E. 5/6. Flying. 

74. N. 4/2. Makes a Barrier Fumping and secures his 
corner. 

75- N. 5/2. Stretches and forms a solid base. 

76. N. 8/5. Makes a Barrier Jumping and expands 
towards the centre. 

77. N. 3/2. Pinches and invades the corner. 

78. N. 3/3. Makes a Tiger’s Mouth and Barricades. 

79. N. 4/1. Knocks—-This is an obvious move. 

80. N. 4/3. Connects: the natural reply. From moves 
69 to 80 the players have been trying to form bases 
in order to occupy the territories in the East and 
in the North. 

81=13. W. 7/3. White takes off the Pupil of the Knot 
with two objects in view: (1) with the possibility of 
rescuing his mass in the West corner ; (2) with the 
possibility of living in common. At the same time 
he knocks the black mass. 

82=48. W. 4/1. Black takes off two white men, thus 
liberating his mass which has been knocked, and 
knocks in his turn. 
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83=59. W. 5/1. Takes off the black man at W. 4/1, 
thus hindering the capture of his own mass. 
84=56. W. 7/4. Black makes the knot a positive one. 
After these four moves the general position in the 

West region still remains undecided. 

85. N. 2/2. Prolongs: Syncope or Side Move.—White 
takes advantage of this move in order to get hold 
of part of the North corner where black has his base. 

86. N. 2/3. Barricades. 

87=13. W. 7/3. White returns to the knot. Only in 
making the knot positive can he hope to resist 
black’s attack. 

88. N. 5/6. Flying.—Black not being able to drive white 
from the corner, makes for himself a road to the 


centre. 

89. N. 6/6. Prolongs and Barricades against the advance 
of black. 

go. N. 6/7. Makes a Barrier Stretching —Follows his 
march. 


gt. N. 7/4. Opens a Mouth, and aims to break through 
the opponent’s barrier. 
N. 5/8. Opens a Tiger’s Mouth and Fortifies. 
N. 8/4. Breaks through black’s barrier. 
N. 9/4. Barricades. 
95. N. 9/5. Cuts. 
N. 9/3. Fortifies his weak position. 
N. 9/6. Prolongs and Fortifies the man on N. 9/5. 
In these moves the fight is being developed in the 
North. 
g8=56. W. 7/4. Black returns to the knot, and here 
begins the fight on the knot. Black cannot play if 
he has not a positive knot. It is easy to see the 
importance of the move on W. 6/1 for black. 
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White, therefore, wants to prevent this move and 
looks for a syncope or side move that would oblige 
black to answer, so that white could make the knot 
positive again. 
99. N. 4/7. Makes a Barrier—White finds an issue in a 
Syncope move. 
too. N. 4/8. Cuts, replying to the syncope in order that 
the mass in the North corner should not be 
exposed to danger. 


Plate XV 


1o1=13 W. 7/3. Makes the knot positive again. 

102. N. 7/7. Prolongs in order to keep open the road to 
the centre. 

103. N. 7/2. Opens a Tiger’s Mouth—It is difficult to 
explain this move. It would seem that white 
would have done better in playing at N. 8/6 in 
order to take the man at N. 8/5. But it may be 
that through this move Fan was preparing an 
attack on the black mass in the North-East. 

104. E. 5/9. Makes a Barrier —A clever reply to the 
preceding move, preventing an attack to his own 
mass. 

105. W. 9/1. Knocks the three black men. 

106. W. 8/1. Takes off and Knocks. 

107. W. 10/1. Connects. 

108=56. W. 7/4. Returns to the knot. It is imperative 
for him to do so; if white should succeed in 
closing the knot in his favour, black would lose 
the eye, and, consequently, both masses. One can 
see now what importance the knot has, and how 
clever was white’s move 105 (W. 9/ I). 
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109. N. 3/6. Makes a Barrier.—Moves on a syncope. 

r10. N. 4/6. He must answer in order to prevent a great 
attack in the North corner. 

11187. W. 7/3. White retakes the knot. 

112. N. 8/6. Prolongs—-Saves his man and hems in the 

white mass. 

113. N. 8/7. Makes a Barrier Stretching —He threatens 

to take off the two black men. 

114. N. 7/6. Connects in order to prevent the attack, 

instead of returning immediately to the knot. 

115. N. 1/2. Props in order to prepare an eye in the 
corner. 

116=56. W. 7/4. Retakes the knot. 

117. N. 8/8. Prolongs——Trries to connect his masses and 
to hem in black. 

118. N. 8/2. Props and Barricades ——Obliges white to 
answer, and prepares an eye for himself. 

119. N. 7/1. Props and Fortifies. 

120=-61. W. 6/1. Knocks. — Through this move 
black definitely wins the position after having 
obliged white to defend the sector in the 
North. 

121. N. 2/7. Knocks. 

122. N. 3/8. Connects. 

123. N. 3/5. Aims and Prolongs. 

124. N. 5/4. Makes a Double Barrier in order to connect, 
threatening the two white men in N. 6/5 and 6/6. 
This is a beautiful move, as it is one of both 
attack and defence. 

125. N. 7/3. Connects and Prevents the capture of two 
men. 

126. N. 2/8. Props and prevents the connection of the 
white masses. 
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127. N. 2/6. Connects in order to protect the man at 
N.-2/7. 

128. N. 2/9. Prolongs, always with a view to prevent 
the connection. 

129=13. W. 7/3. Retakes the knot and knocks, prevent- 
ing black from connecting in W. 10/3. 

130=48. W. 4/1. Retakes the knot. Obligatory move. 

131. N. 1/3. Prolongs in order to connect. 

132. N. 2/4. Prolongs in order to prevent this connection. 

133. N. 1/4. Prolongs to prevent being cut out. These 
three moves are like closing moves, but white 
cannot wait, because if black should occupy the 
position in the N. 1/4 or 2/5 he would lose 
his four men. 

134. N. 7/8. Opens a Mouth in order to make an eye, the 
black mass having only one eye. 

135. N. 10/7. Opens a Mouth.—Prevents black from 
occupying by cutting place N. 9/7 and so Sortifying 
his position ; at the same time white threatens the 
black mass in the North-West. 

136. N. 8/9. Stretching —Trying to get out. 

137. E. 6/8. Flying —Blocks the black mass. 

138. E. 2/7. Flying.—Black has nothing else to do but 
to try and form two eyes, as for the moment he has 
no chance of breaking through. 


139. E. 2/6. Barricades. 

140. E. 4/7. Pinches Flying. 

141. E. 4/6. Barricades and Opens a Mouth. 

142. E. 3/8. Knocks. 

143. E. 3/6. Connects. 

144. N. 10/5. Prolongs——Black has succeeded in forming 


two eyes, and his mass is therefore a living 
mass. 


145 
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. S. 6/3. Invades the South corner, white as usual 
taking the initiative. 

6/4. Presses. 

5/3. Prolongs. 

7/4. Connects. 

5/4. Breaks through. 

5/5. Barricades. 

7/2. Stretches. 

3/5. Barricades and Opens a Mouth. 

. 4/6. Prolongs and Fortifies his five men. 

. 4/5. Connects. 

. 5/2. Props and Opens a Mouth.—A beautiful move 

of defence as well as attack. 

. E. 7/9. Makes a Barrier trying to get out, and at the 
same time trying to capture the five white men. 

. N. 10/8. Prolongs and Fortifies his five men. 

. W. 9/8. Makes a Barrier surrounding the white mass, 
and connecting with his own men. 

. W. 10/8. Insinuates Opening a Mouth. 

. W. 10/9. Knocks. 

. W. 10/7. Connects. 

. N. 10/6. Knocks before Connecting to N.'7/9 ; attacks 
the two white men, attack being the best form of 
defence. 

. N. 9/7. Connects. 

. E. 9/9. Closes and Threatens to take seven white 
men instead of connecting in N. 7/9, thus securing 
for himself a strong position in the centre. 

. E. 8/9. Breaks through. 

. E. 8/8. Barricades. 

. E. 7/8. Knocks. 

. N. 10/9. Instead of defending the threatened man 
by playing on E. 6/9, he attacks the white mass. 
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169. E. 6/9. Removes the black man, thus liberating his 
mass. Black has made a small sacrifice here in 
order to fortify his mass in the North. 

170. N. 7/9. Connects finally. 

171. E. 8/7. Knocks and opposes black’s advance to- 
wards the East. 


172. E. 9/8. Connects. 

173. E. 10/3. Connects, preparing an attack. 

174. E. 5/7. Prolongs. 

175. E. 6/6. Prolongs. 

176. E. 9/4. Prolongs. 

177. E. 10/5. Makes a Barrier Fumping. 

178. E. 9/6. Makes a Barrier Jumping. 

179. 5S. 2/5. Makes a Barrier Fumping. 

180. S. 2/4. Barricades. 

181. S. 2/6. Connects, assisting the skirmish. 

182. E. 6/7. Prolongs——Tries to cut off the white mass. 

183. S. 6/6. Aims.—With this move he seems to sacrifice 
his mass. One would have thought that white 
should have played E. 7/7, connecting. Instead of 
this, with the broadness of sight usual to Fan, 
rather than defend he attacks, forcing black on to 
the defence by threatening him with the loss not 
only of his mass in the South, but of the whole 
corner. 

184. S. 5/6. Breaks Through.—Attacks in his turn instead 
of defending. 


185. S. 5/7. Makes a Barrier Stretching. 

186. S. 6/7. Cuts and Attacks. 

187. S. 7/6. Prolongs—Prevents black from playing S. 
7/6, which would lead to the loss of an important 
man on 58. 6/6. 

188. S. 5/8. Knocks.—Tries always to counter-attack. 
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189. S. 4/7. Connects. 

1go. 8. 6/5. Finally Connects in this very important 
position. 

191. S. 8/5. Makes a Barrier-—Fortifies the two white 
men and shuts in black. 


The moment is critical. If black could succeed in 
connecting with his strength in the centre, white would be 
in a parlous state. 


192. S. 4/3. Prolongs—Black, having by the preceding 
move lost the possibility of making a connection 
with the centre, tries to make his mass alive. 

193. 5. 4/2. Prolongs and Attacks. 

194. 5. 3/2. Makes a Barrier Stretching. 

195. 5. 2/3. Pinches and continues the attack. 

196. 5. 8/6. Tightens and Counter-attacks in order to 
get out. 

197. 9. 7/5. Connects. 

198. S. 4/1. Makes a Barrier —Attacks the five white 
men. 

199. 9. 8/2. Prolongs with a view to preventing the 
opponent from making a barrier. 

200. S. 1/4. Props—Having no possibility of making an 
attacking move, black cuts off the white man 
attacking him. 


Plate XVI 


201. S. 1/3. Props and continues the attack to prevent 
black forming an eye. 

202. 5.1/2. Makes a Barrier, preparing the formation of 
the eyes. 

203. 5. 2/2. Barricades. 


204. 
205. 
206. 
207, 
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2/t. Knocks the three white men forming a knot. 
1/1. Takes off the Pupil. 

5/1. Knocks.—-A syncope move. 

6/2. Connects.—Obligatory move. 


208=202. S. 1/2. Returns to the knot. 
209. E. 7/7. White has through this syncope move finally 


fortified his position. A less audacious player than 
Fan would have made this move instead of playing 
(183) S. 6/6. On the other hand, a weaker player 
than Su would have played (184) E. 7/7 instead 
of (184) S. 5/6. He would have thus determined 
the loss of the white mass in the North-East, but 
would have lost the whole of his own mass in the 
South corner. As the corner mass would have 
implied the loss of about 20 places, whereas the 
North-East mass meant only the acquiring of some 
10 places, Su did well in replying in this way to 
Fan’s threats. 


210. S. 3/3. Fortifies and Takes off the three white men, 


2II1. 
212, 
213. 
214. 
215. 
216. 
2577. 
218. 
219. 
220. 
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thus rendering his mass safe. 


. 9/5. Breaks through and attacks. 

. 8/5. Barricades. 

. 8/6. Cuts. 

. 10/4. Breaks through. 

. 4/9. Makes a Barrier Prolonging. 

. 7/5. Aims. 

. 9/7. Breaks through and Knocks. 

. 10/6. Prolongs and Knocks in his turn. 
. 5/9. Connects. 


10/7. Closes.—Black’s position becomes ever 
stronger in the centre. 


221. E. 10/8. Cuts——Following his custom, Fan, instead 


of connecting on 7/6 with a view to defending his 
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mass, threatens the three black men in order to 
liberate, through their capture, the besieged 
mass. 

222. S. 8/9. Knocks. 

223. S. 7/9. Knocks. 

224. E. 10/9. Takes off the white man. 

225. S. 6/9. Knocks, continuing the attack on the five 
black men. 

226—221. E. 10/8. Connects. 

227. E. 7/6. Finally Connects —He should have done it 
before, because if black had occupied this place 
he would have cut off the white mass of eleven 
men. But in order to keep the first hand, as the 
Master Fan always tried to do, he made some 
moves which obliged black to defend himself, 
while establishing his own position in the South- 
East on a strong footing. 

228. E. 5/2. Stretching —Tries to make his mass in the 
East, which cannot communicate with his other 
masses, alive. 

229. E. 4/2. Stretches and Barricades. 

230. E. 6/2. Connects. 

231. S. 8/8. Stretches with the object of advancing to- 
wards the West. 

232. W. 8/9. Opens Two Tigers’ Mouths to prevent being 
knocked. 

233. E. 9/2. Makes a Barrier, attacking the black mass. 

234. E. 8/2. Barricades. 

235. E. 8/1. Makes a Barrier —Instead of simply fortify- 
ing, Fan makes a move by which he threatens a 
double knock on W. 8/3, and prepares a unilateral 
knot, i.e., embarrassing for black, and of no conse- 
quence for himself. 


——————— 
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236. E. 10/2. Knocks——This move is necessary in order 
to save the double threat. 

237. E. 10/1. Knocks in his turn, and creates the knot, 

238. E. 9/1. Takes off the Pupil. 

239. E. 5/8. Syncope move. Aims and Knocks. 

240. E. 4/8. Connects. 

241=233. E. g/2. Returns to the Knot——Takes off the 
pupil from the West knot. 

242=56. W. 7/4. Syncope move, which threatens the life 
of the white mass. 

243. W. 10/3. Answers, Taking off a man on W. 10/4 and 
forming a second eye. 

244=238. E. 9/1. Returns to the Knot for the second time. 

245. N. 8/1. Syncope—Prolongs, and obliges black to 
answer in order not to lose his mass. 

246. N. 10/2. Opens Two Mouths. 

247=233. E. 9/2. Returns to the Knot for the third time. 

248. W. 3/3. Takes off the white mass of nine men. 

249. N. 5/9. Connects—White has now to think of 
Sortifying the North-West mass,-as, should he not 
do so, he would lose an eye, and consequently the 
whole mass. 


Through this move he puts a shoulder to the West eye 
10/4, and renders the mass alive, having two real eyes. 


250=238. E. 9/1. Returns to the Knot for the fourth time. 
251. N. 10/4. Knocks—Syncope. move. 

252. E. 4/9. Connects——Answer to the above. 

253=233. E. 9/2. Returns to the Knot for the fifth time. 
254. N. 6/1. Blinds—Syncope. 

255. N. 5/1. Connects in order not to lose an eye. 
256=238. E. 9/1. Returns to the Knot for the sixth time. 
257. E. 2/8. Knocks—Syncope. 
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258. E. 2/9. Knocks. 

259=233. E. 9/2. Returns to the Knot for the seventh 
time. 

260. E. 4/1. Makes a Barrier Stretching —Defensive move 
in order to expand and find a way of forming the 
eyes. 

261. E. 3/2. Shuffle Step. 

262=238. E. g/1. Returns to the Knot for the eighth 
time. 

263. N. 5/5. Insinuates—Syncope. 

264. N. 4/5. Connects. 

265=233. E. 9/2. Returns to the Knot for the ninth 
time. 

266. N. 3/1. Chokes—Syncope. 

267. N. 2/1. Takes off the black man at N. 3/1. 

268=238. E. 9/1. Returns to the Knot for the tenth 
time. 

269. N. 10/1. Fumping.—Syncope. 

270. E. 1/8. Takes off white man at E. 2/8. 

271=233. E. 9/2. Returns to the Knot for the eleventh 
time. 

2472. E. 7/1. Knocks and Opens a Mouth.—Black cannot 
find a syncope move that is important enough to 
force white to answer, consequently he makes this — 
move, by which he secures the life of the mass, but 
gives up fighting for the knot. 

273. S. 2/9. Takes off the black man at E. 1o/2 
forming part of the knot. ‘Through this move 
he has won the knot, preventing black from — 
expanding. 

274. E. 8/3. Fortifies, thus rendering the mass alive, in — 
order to prevent a double knock, which would ~ 
make him lose the whole mass. 
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The third phase starts from now, as the fighting for 
the lives of the masses is already finished. Both black and 
white have four living masses, i.e., each mass having at 
least two eyes. The players are now trying to extend 
these masses to the territory still free, occupying the 
greatest number of places with the least possible number 
of moves. 


275. E. 1/6. Props—Complex Closing Move.—With first 
hand white stops black’s advance and forces him 
on the defensive, keeping for himself the Jirst 
hand. 

276. E. 1/9. Knocks.—Protecting his eyes. If black did 
not do this he would lose an eye. 

277. N. 9/1. Connects--Complex Closing Move.—Protects, 
obliging black to defend. 

278. E. 1/7. Connects.—If he did not do this he would 
lose an eye. 

279. S. 10/9. Aims—Complex Closing Move.—Obliges the 
opponent to reply by occupying some of the free 
territory. 

280. W. 9/9. Connects in order to avoid being knocked 
and cut out. 

281. W. 6/9. Double Flying —Tries to occupy a large 
part of territory. 


This is a complex move of the greatest skill ; as will be 
seen later on in the game, several places are secured. 
With this move he makes a barrier against the advance of 
the preponderant black forces, and this is the key of the 
situation. 


282. S. 10/6. Obstructs and Connects. 
7 
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283. 


284. 
285 
286 
287 


288 


289 
290 


2g. 


292 
293 


294. 


295. 
296. 


297 


298. 
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S. 10/7. Stretching Barrier. 

. S. 9/5. Opens a Mouth to prepare an opening to his 
South mass. 

. S. 8/7. Knocks. 

. 5. 9/6. Connects. 

. S. 8/4. Prolongs to prevent being knocked and to 
prevent black’s advance. 

. W. 5/9. A Stretching Barrier and Opens a Mouth. 
—Tries to connect with his West mass and attacks 
the man on W. 6/9. 

. W. 7/9. Connects. 

. S. 9/7. Insinuates and Prolongs to Cut. 

S. 10/8. Connects and Cuts. 

. S. 9/8. Prolongs and Cuts. 

. 5. 9/9. Cuts. 

10/10. Connects and takes away one breathing 

space from the white mass. 

N. 9/2. Knocks. 

N. 10/3. Takes off—This was forced by the previous 

move. 

. S. 9/4. Knocks. 

S. 10/5. Connects. 

. N. 9/9. Knocks and makes a Knot.—In the closing 
moves each player tried to occupy the places left 
free in the North-East. At the present moment, 
however, the mass of six white men has only two 
breathing spaces, against the three breathing spaces 
of the black mass of eight men. . The only way 
for white to save his mass is the making of this 
knot. . 

. N. 9/8. Takes off the Pupil and Knocks. 
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301. E. 7/2. Knocks.—Side issue. 

302. E. 7/3. Takes Off—Obligatory move. Should 
black not reply, he would lose the whole Eastern 
mass of about twenty men. 

303=299. N. 9/9. Returns to the Knot, knocking the 
mass in South-West again. 

304. W. 8/8. Connects. — Not having any important 
syncope that would force white to answer in order 
to prevent the capture of his men, black must 
connect. 

305. W. 6/7. Knocks.—White makes the only move 
possible to add to his mass (which is in danger of 
being captured) one more breathing Space, at the 
same time surrounding the opponent still more. 

306=300. N. 9/8. Returns to the Knot, thus avoiding a 
knock to the mass of eight white men. 

307. W. 6/8. Connects—Finally succeeds in getting three 
breathing spaces. He cannot at this moment save 
the eight men, because if he played on E. 7/9 
connecting he would lose his seven men in the 
South-West, and black would then liberate his 
contiguous mass of eight men—in all, fifteen men. 

308. E. 7/9. Takes off eight men. The best thing he 
could do. His central mass being without breath- 
ing spaces, the fight for the knot would have been 
too risky to continue, not having any syncope 
moves without creating knots. 

309. W. 5/8. Prolongs, having thus one breathing space 
more than the black mass. It is evident that the 
sacrifice of the eight men has closed the fight in 
the South-West in his favour. 
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310. W. 2/8. Fumping—Complex Closing Move.——Difficult 
to find anything better at this moment. With 
this move it might be said that the complex closing 
moves are finished. 

311. W. 2/9. Stretching Barrier. 

312. W. 3/7. Opens a Mouth. 

313. W. 3/9. Connects. 

314. E. 3/1. Prolongs——Here begin the duplex closing 
moves in the East region. 

sre. EH. aft.) Knocks: 

316. E. 5/1. Connects. 

317. E. 2/2. Connects. 

318. E. 5/4. Knocks, occupying a much disputed place, 

and obliges white to lose time in defending himself. 

319. E. 4/3. Connects. 


320. W. 4/8. Insinuates. 

321. W. 4/9. Knocks. 

322. W. 5/7. Knocks. 

323. W. 4/7. Takes off a man on W. 4/8, thus liberating 


the mass already knocked. 

324. W. 1/9. A Stretching Barrier. 

325. S. 10/1. Barricades and Knocks. 

326=320. W. 4/8. Returns to the Knot, takes off, and 
knocks. 

327. S. 10/4. Takes off the black mass of eight men. 

328. W. 1/8. Connects. 

329=13. W. 7/3. Returns to the Knot, takes off, and 
knocks. This is the most advantageous of the 
duplex closing moves now remaining. 

330=47. W. 8/2. Connects. 

331. S. 6/1. Knocks—This move and the following ones 
are duplex closing moves determining the occupa- 
tion of two places only. 
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332=238. E. g/1. Takes off and Knocks. 

333=236. E. 10/2. Connects. 

334. E. 5/5. Prolongs. 

335. E. 4/5. Connects. 

336. N. 5/3. Prolongs—Chokes and threatens the three 
white men. 

337. N. 6/2. Takes off. 

338. 5S. 1/5. Prolongs. 

339. 5. 1/6. Barricades. 

340. S. 3/1. Connects. 

341. N. 6/9. Prolongs——According to the books the game 
finishes with this move. There remain only the 
simplex closing moves, but these are usually cal- 
culated by the players without losing the time in 
making them. 

The result given by the books is that Su, black, beat 
Fan, white, by two points and a half. That is, of the 
361 places, black, Su, occupied the half, 1803, plus two 
and a half, in total 183. White, Fan, only occupied 178 
places. 

For the benefit of beginners the moves which probably 
would have been played are given on page 102. ‘These 
are simplex closing moves, and obtain the same result as 
given in the books. 


102 


342. 
343- 
344. 
345- 
346. 
347- 
348. 
349- 
350. 
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SIMPLE CLOSING Moves 


ZAZA ZZ zz 
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2/5. 
» 2/5. 
7/5: 
6/4. 
21/7 
. 1/9. 
. 1/8. 
1/6. 
8/1. 


351. 
352. 
353- 
354- 
355- 
356. 
357- 
358. 


Su wins by two points and a half. 


An a aa 


II 
CHOU V. HUANG 


Played in the first year of the reign of the Emperor 


Kang-Tsi. | 
Plate XX ! 
1. E. 6/3. 22. 8. 6/3. ! 
a2 8. 3/6: 23. 5S. 4/6. | 
3. E. 6/5. 24. 5S. 4/7. 
4. E. 3/7. 25. S. 3/5. 
5. E. 3/o. 26. S. 2/6. 
6. N. 6/3. 27, Sv . Ola. 
7. E. 4/6. 28. 5S. 7/4. 
8 E. 3/6. 2g. S. 7/5. 
9. E. 4/7. 30. S. 8/4. | 
io, E. 3/4. 31. 5S. 5/3. I 
i. E. 4/2. 32. 5. 6/2. | 
12, E. 3/8. 33. 8. 5/7. 
13. E. 4/8. 34. 5. 4/8. i 
ta Ey ajo. 45. EL aie, I 
15. N. 10/3. 36. E. 2/3. I 
16. N. 10/2. e7.. EL 3/3, I 
17. N. 9/3. 38. E. 4/3. 
18. N. 6/5. 39. E. 3/2. 
19. N. 3/7. 40. E. 2/4. 
20. E. 10/3. 41. N. to/r. | 
21. N. 9/2. 42. E, 1/8. | 
| 
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PLatTE XX.—continued,. 

AQ NE: «5/3: | F204 Ne (218: 
44. N. 5/2. | 73. N. 3/8 

45. N. 4/2. | 74. N. 3/9 

46. N. 6/2. 75. W. 10/2 

47. N. 5/6. | 76. W. 10/3 

48. N. 6/6. | a7. W. 9/3 

49. N. 6/7. 78. W. 10/8 

50. N. 7/7. 79. W. 9/8. 
Bis Na ies 80. N. 8/o. 
a N.. 3/3. 81. W. 9/9. 
53; Ni 4/3. 82. E. 5/5. 
54. N. 5/7. 83. E. 6/6. 
55. N. 6/8. 84. E. 5/3. 
56. N. 5/5. | 85.) EL. S/2. 
57. N. 4/5. 86. E. 6/4. 
58. N. 4/6. 87. E. 7/4. 
59. N. 3/6. 88. E. 7/3. 
60. N. 5/8. 89. E. 6/2. 
61. N. 5/9. go. E. 8/4. 
62. N. 4/8. | gr. E. 5/4. 
63. N. 2/9. 92, N. 7/9. 
64. N. 8/7. 93. W. 8/4. 
65. W. 10/4. 94=86. E. 6/4. 
66. N. 4/9. gs. E. 7/5. 
67. W. I0/5. 96. E. 8/3. 
68. N. 8/8. 97=91. E. 5/4. 
69. N. 7/4. 98. W. 10/6. 
yo. N. 6/4. | 99. N. 6/9. 
71. W. 10/7 too. W. 9/7. 


101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105, 
106. 
107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
III. 
T1. 
T19): 
II4. 
IIs. 
116, 
117. 
118. 
T1Q. 
120. 
121; 
122. 
123, 
124. 
125. 
126, 
127. 
128, 
129. 
130. 
aFetite 
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9/6. 
8/4. 
8/5. 
9/5. 
9/4. 
6/5. 
5/4. 
10/4. 
9/3. 
8/2. 


Plate XXI 


132. W. 4/6. 
133. W. 3/5. 
134. W. 3/4. 
135. W. 2/4. 
136. Wo ais: 
1376 We 1/6: 
138. W. 2/3. 
139. SS. 5/1. 
140. S$. g/t. 
41. Si--aly 
142. 8S. 6/1. 
143. S.  g/2. 
144. W. 1/3. 
145. W. 1/4. 
146. S. 3/3. 
147. S. 4/3. 
148. W. 8/5. 
149.. W. 7/5. 
150. W. 7/4. 
151. W. 8/2. 
152. W. 7/6. 
153. W. 6/5. 
154. W. 9/6. 
155. W. 9/4. 
156. W. 6/4. 
oy. Ss 2/5 
igs. Be. Ts, 
rag. S. xa, 
160. S. 1/6. 
r61. S. 2/4. 

. E. 6/4. 


162=86 
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PLATE XXI.—continued. 


163. S. 5/8. 
164. S. 4/9. 
165. W. 6/6. 
166. W. 6/7. 
167. W. 7/7. 
168. W. 8/6. 
169. S. 9/7. 
170. E. 7/9. 
m1. E. 6/8. 
172. S. 10/7. 
173=91. E. 5/4. 
174. N. 10/5. 
175. N. 9/5. 
176=86. E. 6/4. 
177. N. 10/7. 
178. N. 10/8. 
179. E. 8/9. 
180. E. 9/9. 
1. E. 8/8. 


20%, 5. F/Gs 
202=86. E. 6/4. 
203. S. 7/7. 
204. S. 9/6. 
205=9g1. E. 5/4. 
206. W. 7/2. 
207. N. 4/1. 
208= 86. E. 6/4. 
209. E. 7/2. 
210. E. 8/2. 


182. N. 9/7. 
183. N. 10/6. 
184. S. 9/8. 
185. S. g/g. 
186. 5. 7/6. 
187. Ss §/5: 
188. 5S. 8/6. 
189=106. S. 6/5. 
t90. S. 8/g. 
19t. E. 10/9. 
192. S. 10/8. 
193. N. 1o/g. 
194. S. 10/9. 
195. 5S. 8/8. 
196. S. 8/7. 
197. E. 10/8. 
198. 10/1O. 
199=91. E. 5/4. 
200. W. 6/2. 


Plate XXIT © 


a1i1=91. E. 5/4. 
212. N. 3/5. 
213. N. 2/5. 
214=86. E. 6/4. 
215. S. 2/8. 
216. S. 2/7. 
217=o91. E. 5/4. 
218. N. 3/4. 
21g. N. 3/2. 
220=86. E. 6/4. 


CHOU 
Pate XXII.—continued. 
221. E. 8/1. 
222. H.*4-9/1, 
223. E. 1/3; 
224. E. 1/2. 
225. E, 1/1. 
226. E. 9/1. 
227. EE. 4/5. 
228. E. 3/5. 
229=91. E. 5/4. 
230. N. 2/7. 
231. N. 2/6. 
232=86. E. 6/4 
233. N. 8/5. 
234. N. 7/s. 
235. N. 7/3. 
2360. N. 92: 
237. N. 8/3. 
238=91. E. 5/4. 
239. E. 6/1. 
240. E. 8/5. 
241. N. g/g. 
242. W. Io/g. 
243. E. 9/8. 
244. E. 8/6. 
245. N. ogi. 
246. E. 1/6. 
247. E. 1g. 
248. E. 2/8. 
249. E. 10/5. 
250. S. 5/9. 
251. S. 6/9. 
252. E. to/4. 
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253. E. 9/5. 
254. E. 7/7. 
255. N. 9/8. 
2560. E. 1/4. 
257=224. E. 1/2. 
258. E. 6/7. 

259. E. 5/6. 

| 260. E. 7/8. 

261. E. 6/9. 
262. E. 5/7. 
263. E. 5/8. 
264. E. 8/7. 

| 205. B.- 9/9; 
266. E. 9/6. 
267. E. 10/6. 
268. W. 8/1. 

| 269. W. g/t. 

| 270. W: 4/1. 

| 271. E. g/4. 
272. E. 9/3. 
273=221. E. 8/1. 
274. W. 7/3. 
275. S. T/9. 
276. 5S. 2/9. 
247. Ey ior. 
278=222. E. 7/1. 
279. W. 3/3. 
280. W. 3/2. 
281=221. E. 8/1. 
282. .E.  g/2. 
283. S. 3/8. 

| 284. 5. 1/8. 
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PLaTeE XXII.—continued. 
2350 8. Las | 293. W. 9/2. 
280. 5:1 3/%: | 294=284. S. 1/8. 
287=222. E. 7/1. | 295. W. 4/2: 
288= 284. 5.1/8. | 296. W. 4/1. 
289. W. 4/3. | 207-285. 5; 477- 
290. W. 5/3. | 298. N. 1/9. 
ROI—= 285. Dent 7: 299. Ni 27. 
292. W. 8/3. 300=284. 5. 1/8. 
Plate XXIII 
301, Wi. 2/2. | Sto 284. 5.4/8; 
903, Wa’ $/ 2s an3. We 1/2: 
4032285, 9: 1/7. 314-2749. W.9/3: 
aog. Nz! 1/8: 205 = 235 02,00) 7 
305. W. ro/t. 316. W. 9/5. 
306=284. 5. 1/8. 319230. No. 2/7. 
407299. W. 3/3. 318= 284.5. 1/8 
i 308=289. W. 4/3. 319. W. 4/7. 
| 309=285.S. 1/7. q20; W.. 5/4 
sr0— ‘72. N..2/8. | soi 285. 5. 1/7. 
311=304.N. 1/8. ago. Sy gigs 


CoMMENTs OF Wu-Hsiu-Pu ON THE GAME OF 
Cuou v. HUANG 


This game has been chosen not only because it is an 
example of good style by two great masters, but also 
because it has been commented on by a clever player. 

This game was played in the first years of the reign 
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of Kang-T'si (1662-1722), between Huang (of whom we 
spoke in the historical sketch) and Chou, one of the best 
players of his time. 


Plate XX 


1r. Regularly, white should play opposing black in 
E. 3/8. : 

12-18. Black rightly tries to keep the first hand. 

20. Good opening move. 

21. This move could have been played later in the 
game, and, instead, S. 7/3 might have been 
played to counteract the force of the preced- 
ing move and force black to make a barrier in 
5. 5/6. 

27 and 29. Good moves. 

32. A better move than knocking in S. 6/5 because white 
would also knock in S. 6/6. In this case black would 
take off the man in 8.6/4, but white would knock in 
8.5/5. Black would then be obliged to connect in 
S. 6/4 to his detriment. 

34. A better move than knocking in S. 5/6. 

35 and following moves. White is trying to gain 
possession of a part of the East corner. It 
seems, however, that black can, with move No. 
38, create a knot unfavourable to the white 
forces. 

41. Closing Move.—At the time when this game was 
played it was customary to make some closing moves 
in advance, a thing not to be blamed. 

51. Instead of prolonging the knot by playing N. 6/8, 
white makes a stretching barrier. This move is 
irregular, but is made with a far-seeing motive. 


) 
| 
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52-62. Black attacks the white corner at the right 
moment. ee 

64. Prolongs—A necessary move. 

66-68. Excellent moves. 

42-78. Natural and necessary moves. 

80. A move of a very experienced player. Better than 
prolonging in W. 9/9. 

81. Prolongs—A very strong move. 

93. Opens a mouth instead of rescuing the three men 
which have been knocked. A very good move. 

99. Connects and rescues the three men. A very advan- 
tageous move which enables him to retain the 


first hand. 


Plate XXI 


103. A move to strengthen his central position and also 
to fortify the South corner. 

104-108. Prearranged moves. 

115. Prepares.a road for rescuing the three men in 
danger, and attacks in the West corner. 

116, Black occupies the centre, forming an excellent base 
for operations ; at the same time, he allows white 
to make a stretching barrier, thus enabling him to 
connect and make his mass alive. It would have 
been a mistake if black had captured the three 
white men. Both players are playing superbly. 

148. Tightening. —A closing move. 

157. A great move. 

170. The right move. Having the first hand, he is able 
to capture a part of the centre. 

177-179. Stretching barrier cuts in two the black forces. 

186-188. Very advantageous closing moves. 


190 
195 
200 
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. Stretching barrier —Most necessary move. 
. Tightening. —A clever move. 
. A marvellous move. 


Plate XXII 


. By this closing move black loses a place which he 
could have won by playing E. 10/2. 


QI 
FAN V.SIAO 


Fan gives a handicap of five men, and wins a great 
victory by forty places. 


Plate XXIV 
Te oer 7/2. | ar. S. 8/4. 
2. EB. 3/7 | 22. S. 4/2. 
3. S. 6/3. | 23. S. 6/1. 
4. SS. 6/4. SA. By. B/G 
5. S. 7/4. | a5. S. 4/8. 
6. SB: “Ole. 26.-5. 4/9. 
7 8. 5/3. 27. 8. 5/8. 
ay De 4/9. 28. B. 3/8. 
9 S. 75. 2g. 5S. 5/6. 
10. S. 7/6. 30. 5S. 6/6. 
tr. W. 3/6. 31. 5S. 7/8. 
ta, We Fa. 32. S. 6/9. 
13. S. 3/6. 33- S. 3/7. 
14. 5S. 7/3. 34. E. 10/7. 
iS. By -B)as 35. S. 6/8. 
16. S. 7/2. 30. “5, (9/5. 
ry. SS. 32 37. 8: 8/7. 
18. 5. 6/2. 38. S. 8/6. 
TQS. GOs: 95/23 39. 5S. 2/4. 
20. &; Bis, 40. 8S. 10/7. 


ih | 
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PLaTE XXIV.—continued. | 
at Se. 10/8, i, W. @/7: | 
42. W. 8/9 72. S&S. 2/3, 
43. S. 10/6. 73s 3s - 34. | 
44. S. 10/5 74. S. 3/3. 
45. W. 7/9. 75. S. 7/1. | 
46. W. 6/9 70. Sy as: 
47. Ss. -of7: 77s Se 10/9. | 
48. W. 7/8. 78. W. 10/8. | . 
49. W. 5/9: | 79. W. 6/5. i] 
50=40. 8. 10/7. ; 80. W. 7/5. | | 
51. 8. 9/6. 81. W. 6/3. 
52. W. 4/9. 82. W. 6/2. 
53. W. 5/8. 83. W. 5/3. 
54. W. 4/8. 84. W. 5/2. 
55. W. 6/8. 85. W. 4/3. 
56=45. W. 7/9. 86. W. 4/2. Uli 
57. W. 5/6. 87. W. 3/3. 
58. W. 4/7. | 88. S. 4/6. 
59. W. 4/6. 89. 5S. 4/7. | 
60. S. 10/3. go. W. to/9. 
Or. W.. 3/7, gt. E. 10/8. | 
62. W. 8/7. oz. E. 9/8, 
63. W. ojo. | 93: S.  §/6. | 
64. W. 8/8. 94. E. 10/5. | 
65. W. 8/6. | g5. E. 10/4. | 
66. W. 6/7. 96. E. 9/4. | 
67. W. 5/7. | 97. 8. 2/9. 
68. W. 7/6. 98. 8S. 2/8. 
69. W. 2/9. 99. E. 10/3. | | 
7o. S. 10/2 100. E. 10/2. | 


! 
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Plate XXV 
rot. E. 9/3. 132; E. 7/6. 
102. 8. 1/9. | 133. EH. 9/5: 
og, -E. - 9/2. | 134. E. 8/s. 
104. S. 2/7. 135. E. 6/6. 
for. Se BiG. | 136, WN. 3/8. 
106. S. 1/7. | 137. N. 5/6. 
107. E. 9/7. | 138. N. 7/3. 
108. S. 8/9. | 139. W. 8/3. 
og. S. 7/9. | 140. W. 7/4. 
110. E. 10/6. | 41. N. 4/o. 
111. E. 10/9. 142. W. 10/3. 
112. E. g/g. | 143. W. 8/2. 
113. S. g/g. | 144. W. 7/2. 
114. E. 8/4. 145. W. to/4 
115. S. 8/8. | 146. N. 3/o. 
110. E. 8/4. | 147. W. g/4. 
117. E. 7/4. | 148. N. 4/7. 
118. E. 8/3. 149. W. 10/7. 
tig. E. 8/2. | 150. W. g/6. 
120. E. g/6. | 151. N. 4/6. 
v21. E. 8/6. 152. N. 5/7. 
122. E. g/s. | 153. N. 6/7. 
123. E. 4/3. 154. N. 5/8. 
124. E. 5/3. 155. W. 10/6. 
T26.° EH. « 5/4. 156. N. 6/8. 
126. E.. 5/2. 157. N. 3/7. 
127. E. 5/5. 158. N. 4/8. 
128. E. 3/4. 159. N. 8/9. 
129. E. 5/7. | 160. N. 7/7. 
130. N. 10/3. | ror. N. 6/6. 
131. N. 3/6. 162. N. 3/9 
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PLATE XXV.—continued. 


Plate XXVI 


163. W. 9/8. 

164. N. 9/8. 

165. W. 9/5. 

166. W. 8/5. 

167. W. 9/7. 

168. W. 3/2. 

169. W. 2/2. 

170. W. 6/6. 
171=65. W. 8/6. 
172. W. 2/8. | 
173. W. 3/8. | 
174=150. W. 9/6. | 
m5. N. 8/9, 
176, N. 8/8. | 
177=65. W. 8/6. | 
178. W. 1/8. 
179. W. 3/9. 
180=150. W. 9/6. 

181. N. 4/3. 

201. N. 7/8. 

202. N. 6/0. 
203=197. N. 2/4. 

204. S. 1/3. 

205. S. 4/1. 
206=192. N. 2/3. 

207. N. 1/2. 

208. N. 6/4. 
209. N. 5/5. 

210. N. 5/2. 


188=150 W. 9/6. 


189. N. 7/6. 
190=65. W. 8/6. 
1gt. N. 5/4. 
192. N. 2/3. 
193. N. 2/2. 
194. N. 2/5. 
195. N. 1/3. 
196. N. 1/4. 
197. N. 2/4. 
198. S. 10/4. 
199. W. 3/7. 


200=192. N. 2/3. 


211=197.N. 2/4. 
2126) Ds » 3/T; 
213. S. 2/2. 


214=192. N. 2/3. 


215. N. 3/2. 
216. E. 4/6. 
217, E. 9/7. 
218. E. 7/8. 


219g=121. E. 8/6. 
220. S. 2/1. 
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PLaTE XXVI.—continued. 


220.595 1/2! 


222-132. KB. 7/6. 


223. E. 4/5. 
224. E. 3/5. 
225==121. E. 8/6. 
226. S. 1/6. 
227. Sse C25. 
228= 132. E. 7/6. 
229. FE. 2/6. 
230. E. 6/7. 
231. E. 3/6. 
232.) I. 22/55 
233. E. 4/7. 


234. E. 2/7. 
235. E..° 4/6. 
236. E. 3/3. 
237. E. 6/8. 
238. E.. 6/9. 
239=217. E. 7/7, 
240. S. 2/5. 
241s SS. 3/5: 
242==230. E. 6/7. 
243. E. 3/9. 
244. E. 5/8, 
245. E. 3/8. 


PART V 


PROBLEMS 


Wer!-Cut problems are as interesting a study as those so 
popular with chess players. ‘The Chinese have many 
printed collections of problems. A few are given here, 
which have been taken from the Chinese work, “ Collection 
of Stars.” 


PrRoBLEM I.—THE FIVE SOLDIERS 
(See Plate XI., Fig. 2) 


White to play and form a unilateral knot in his own 
favour. 


White, 1. W. 2/3. Getting ready to knock the three 
black men at W. 4/1. 

Black, 2. W. 4/1. Connects. 

White, 3. W. 1/2. Prolongs. 

Black, 4. W. 3/5. Closes in, taking one breathing space 
from white. 

White, 5. W. 2/1. Chokes and knocks, sacrificing his 
three men. 

Black, 6. W. 1/3. Takes off three white men. 

White, 7=5. W. 2/1. Chokes again and knocks. 

Black, 8. W. 1/1. Takes off. 

White, 9==3. W. 1/2. Takes off and forms the knot. 
(The life of the masses in a full game would 
depend on the side issues.) 
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ProsBLEM I]—THE Mout 
(See Plate XTII., Fig. 2) 
White to play and form a unilateral knot in his own 
tavour. 
White, 1. W. 2/1. Blinds. 
Black, 2. W. 2/2. Forms an eye. If black had not made 
this move, white, playing on 2/2, would kill 
the black mass. 
White, 3. W. 1/5. So as to be able to play afterwards on 
1/4, knocking the black man on 2/4, and so 
ee the eye. 
Black, 4. W. 1/4. Strengthening the eye. 
Black, 5. W. 1/1. Takes off. Obligatory move. Now 

the life or the death of the black mass 


White, 5. W. 1/2. Knocks and forms the knot. 
depends on the side issues. 


ProsBLEM JII].—THe AMPUTATION 
(See Plate XXVII., Fig. 1) 


This is a very interesting position ; the black mass, 
being attacked by white at S. 1/6, saves himself by 
sacrificing a part of his body. 


White, 1. S. 1/6. Attacks. 
Black, 2. 
White, 3: 


: 1/5. Knocks. 


Black, 4. S. 2/4. Knocks. 

White, 55.5. 27. Double knock. 

Black, 6=2. S. 1/5. Takes off. 

White, i: S. 1/7. Takes off four men. 

Black, 8. S. 2/8. Knocks and rescues the mass. 


Ss 
S. 2/5. Takes off five men. 
S 
S 


PROBLEMS I2I 


PropL—eM IV.—THe Two Orpuans 
(See Plate XXVIII., Fig. 1) 


White moves and rescues his mass. 

At first sight the white mass seems living, but if white 
plays on W. 2/1 or W. 1/2, black plays on 1/2 or 2/1 and 
blinds, preventing white from making the two eyes. 

The two first white moves are unexpected, but they 
are the only ones that can save the white mass. It seems 
useless to sacrifice the two white men, and even dangerous, 
because time is wasted. 


White, 1. W. 6/2. Tightening. 

Black, 2. W. 7/2. Knocks. 

White, 3. W. 6/1. Props. 

Black, 4. W. 7/1. Knocks. 

White, 5. W. 4/1. Aims and creates a tiger’s mouth. 
Black, 6. W. 4/2. Prolongs. 

White, 7. W. 3/1. Connects. 

Black, 8. W. 1/2. Blinds. 

White, 9. W. 5/1. Knocks and saves his mass. 


If black connects at 5/3, white takes off four black 
men. If black plays on 7/3, white takes off two men. 
Thus white forms a real eye and also a second one at the 
corner. 

If, at move 6, black plays on 5/1 taking off the two 
white men, white, playing on 2/1, is able at once to make 
two eyes. 

If black should try to blind on 1/2, white, playing on 
4/2, saves his mass. 

If, on the contrary, black plays on 4/2, white is safe 
by playing on 1/2, forming two eyes, 
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PropLEM V.—THE WEDGE 
(See Plate XXVIII., Fig. 2) 


White plays and kills the black mass. At first sight 
it would seem impossible that the black mass could not 
form two eyes, having so many empty adjoining places 
along the sides and at the corner; nevertheless, white 
succeeds in defeating the black mass owing to the man 
on. 3/3 dividing the black mass as a “ wedge.” 


White, 1. E. 2/2. Stretching. 

Black, 2. E. 2/3. Knocks. 

White, 3. E. 3/2. Connects. 

Black, 4. E. 1/2. Tightens and creates a tiger’s mouth. 

White, 5. E. 1/3. Chokes. 

Black, 6. E. 1/4. Takes off. 

White, 7. E. 2/1. Props. 

Black, 8. E. 1/3. Connects in order to knock after- : 
wards on 1/r1. 

White, 9. E. 1/6. Tightens. 

Black, 10. E. 4/1. Props. 

White, 11. E. 6/1. Tightens and wins. 


For black can play nowhere without loss. If black, 
with move 6, instead of taking off, had played on 2/1, a 
very advantageous knot would have been formed, which 
would have saved the black mass, provided black had the 
necessary issues. 


APPENDIX A 


THE classical books on Wei-Chi (such as the ‘‘ Collection 
of Stars’ and the ‘‘ Guide of Wei-Chi’’) contain many 
positions worth studying, and three typical examples are 
included for the benefit of the student. 

Plate XXVIL., Fig. 4,shows three white men occupying 
the corner surrounded by black men. 

It is evident that black cannot play on either of the 
two empty spaces, because even if white did not take off 
the whole mass, black by taking off three white men 
would reduce his formation to three in line, which is a 
dead formation. 

But also it is bad tactics for white to play on either of 
the two empty spaces. 

It is useless for him to play on N.1/4, because this 
would immediately reduce black’s formation to four in 
line, which is alive. 

He could play on N. 2/1, but the result would be to 
convert black’s position to four not in line (see Plate X., 
Fig. 1), which is living conditionally, z.e., with the knot. 

Whether white plays on N. 2/1 depends on the side 
issues. 

Plate XXVII., Fig. 3, shows the development of a 
corner fight position, and the numbered moves are well 
worth study. 

Plate XXVII., Fig. 2, shows an interesting position 
where white, though possessing two false eyes, is alive 
because there is a live black mass within it. 
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WEI-CHI, OR THE CHINESE GAME OF WAR 
From a magazine article, January 1877, by Herbert Giles 
iS y yy 
(formerly H.M. Consulate Service), Professor of Chinese 
at the University of Cambridge.] 


. . + None but the educated play at Wei-Chi. A 
knowledge of this difficult game stamps a man in China 
as somewhat more than an ordinary person. Its subtleties 
are beyond the reach of the lazy ; its triumphs too refined 
for a man of gross material tastes. 

Skill in Wei-Chi implies the astuteness and versatility 
so prized among the Chinese. They could hardly believe 
a man to play Wei-Chi well and yet be possessed of 
indifferent abilities as a practical man of the world. It 
would amount to a contradiction of terms. All the more 
so as nearly all those who enter upon a literary career 
make a point of attempting to learn the game. But many 
faint by the way. 

To the beginner, a mere knowledge of the rules for a 
long time seems hopeless, and subsequent application of 
them more hopeless still. The persevering ones alone 
play on day by day, until at last—suddenly, as it were— 
the great scheme of Wei-Chi dawns upon them in all its 
fullness and beauty ; and from that day they are ardent 
enthusiasts in support of its unquestionable merits. 

Wei-Chi is solemnly declared by Chinese writers to 
have been invented by the great Emperor Yao,! who 
flourished two thousand three hundred years before the 
birth of Christ. The cautious student of Western 
chronology, whose highest flights are confined to the 
paltry limit of centuries, may well stand aghast at the free 


1 See quotation from the Po Wu Chih in K’ang Hsi’s dictionary : | 


“Yao invented Wei-Chi and Tan Chu was the best player.” 
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and easy way in which Chinese history deals with 
thousands, albeit India has long since taught us that 
there are other claims to antiquity besides those of Egypt, 
Greece, and Rome. 

On this subject we shall refer the reader to the late 
Mr John Williams’ valuable work on “‘ Chinese Comets,” 
in the introduction to which it appears that certain 
astronomical phenomena recorded by the Chinese, even 
at an earlier date than that of the Emperor Yao, have since 
been tested and found correct. 

Truth and falsehood apart, it was a fitting tribute of 
respect to dedicate this noble game to the memory of 
that Virtuous Prince. With the convulsions of four 
thousand years many great names have sunk into 
oblivion ; but the fame of Yao is as fresh to-day in the 
hearts of the Chinese people as it was in those days of 
yore when, after a glorious reign extending over two 
generations of man, he passed over his dissolute heir + 
and abdicated the throne in favour of a private individual ? 
whose title to imperial advancement rests upon integrity 
alone... . 

As is not uncommonly the case in matters Chinese, 
the profoundest possible ignorance prevails amongst 
Europeans resident in China with regard to this wonderful 
game. We shall venture to begin with our own. Up to 
the end of 1874 we had frequently alluded to it in con- 
versation with educated Chinese and had always found 
them loud in its praises. At the same time it was freely 
declared to be far too difficult for foreigners to learn. 
Nor was any insult thereby intended to the members of 
that mighty Western fraternity which had produced 
steamers, sewing-machines, and the telegraph. If any- 
thing, it was meant that the sole means of communication 


1 The Tan Chu referred to in the last note. ; 
2 Named Shun and taken, like Coriolanus, from the plough-trail. 
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being the Chinese language, too great difficulty would be 
felt by the teacher in making the intricacies of the game 
sufficiently clear to the learner. For, inasmuch as only 
educated men know Wei-Chi, and no educated man can 
speak a word of English, the alternative would be a 
pidgin-English-speaking servant, and then it would be 
necessary first to make him understand the principles he 
was undertaking to explain. Supposing, however, even 
that to be accomplished, and a knowledge of the hidden 
mysteries of Wei-Chi to be actually infused into the dull 
brain of one innocent of all acquaintanceship with the 
thirteen classics. Then we can well imagine him entering 
upon his functions as interpreter in some such glittering 
phraseology as this: “ Wei-Chi belong allo same two 
placee man makee fightum; wantchee stealum he 
compound.” Altogether, we had long accepted the 
dictum that no foreigner could learn Wei-Chi without 
an infinite deal of labour, and must have unconsciously 
adopted the opinion that it probably was not worth the 
effort. In 1875 we casually alluded to Wei-Chi, in a 
volume of “ Miscellaneous Sketches of Chinese Life and 
Character,” as ‘‘a game played with 360 black and white 
pips on a board containing 361 squares ”’; also, as being 
“very difficult and known only to the few.” The 361 
squares is an error, which, strangely enough, occurs in 
almost the same words in Dr Williams’ new Chinese- 
English dictionary—the outcome of forty years’ residence 
in China. It was owing to a remark by “ Cecilius,” who 
noticed the above-mentioned sketches in the Daily Press 
and St James’s Chronicle of the 11th of December 
1875, that we subsequently determined to learn the 
game—a threat which we put in execution on our return 


to China in the spring. . . . 
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Many of China’s greatest heroes have been famous 
for their skill at Wei-Chi. Su ‘Tung-p’o forgot the shame 
and misery of exile in the excitement of a hard-fought 
game. ‘The great General, Meng Ch’ang-chun, in his 
hours of peaceful retirement when the din of battle was 
hushed, played daily bouts of Wei-Chi to keep his hand 
in practice for the art of war. So unusual is it in China 
for a man of high literary tastes and abilities to be ignorant 
of Wei-Chi, that history has deigned to record that fact 
of the talented Emperor who reigned under the style of 
Ch’ien Lung. It chanced one day that a Japanese envoy 
—in those days “ Tribute-bearer ’’ — petitioned his 
Imperial Majesty for the honour of a game. Ashamed to 
say he could not play, the Emperor caused board and 
pips to be brought and gravely sat down as if he knew 
all about it. Royalty, of course, took the first move, but 
His Majesty, not knowing where to begin, thought the 
middle of the board would be as good a place as any, and 
accordingly put his pip down on the very centre cross of 
all, to the no small astonishment of his opponent. The 
Japanese then made such a move as he deemed advan- 
tageous ; which the Emperor immediately imitated by 
putting down a pip in an exactly relative position on the 
opposite side of the middle pip, and this he continued to 
do all through the game, at the end of which he was 
necessarily the winner by the pip he put down first. 

Had the Chinese nothing to take the place of Wei-Chi 
we might be forced to concede—even then under protest 
—that they only play Wei-Chi for want of a better game. 
But they have games involving thought with cards, they 
have dominoes, and many other games played with and 
without pips, requiring either calculation or memory. 
Lastly, they have that beautiful game + which has so long 


1 Differing in detail from our game and, in our opinion, decidedly inferior. 
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reigned supreme in India, Persia, and the West—the 
““ Game and Playe of Ye Chesse.”’ 

To compare Wei-Chi with either Chinese or Western 
chess is quite beyond the question. They have nothing 
in common but the element of calculation and an absence 
of anything like chance. Chess has a decided advantage 
in the variety of character attaching to the different pieces. 
In variety of combinations, besides that of number, Wei- 
Chi has this advantage, that such variety begins from the 
very first move. That drawn games may occur in chess, 
but not in Wei-Chi, might be quoted as an advantage 
by the supporters of the other side. Without being a 
scientific player of one game or the other, we have no 
hesitation in saying that, national pride, prejudice, and 
the force of early association apart, Wei-Chi and chess 
meet upon equal terms. 

In taking leave of Wei-Chi we must ask permission 
to do so only so far as these pages are concerned. It has 
established itself securely with us as a household game, 
and will doubtless yet afford us many a pleasant hour. 
We can only hope we have succeeded in presenting its 
general features in a tolerably clear light to the uninitiated 
reader. ‘To enable us even to attempt this it was necessary 
to master the science of the game ourselves ; and though 
we still remain but indifferent players, and frequently 
meet with the roughest treatment at the hands of Chinese | 
experts, we do not regret one instant of the time spent 
in acquiring this truly noble game. 

HERBERT A. GILES. 


(From “‘ Temple Bar,” fanuary 1877. Richard Bently & Son, 
8 New Burlington Street, W.) 
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“The Game of Wei-Chi.”’ It is rather strange that wei-ch’i (the aspirate 
ought not to be omitted) should be still practically unknown to the world 
outside China, for it is a highly inteliectual game which is ranked by the 
Chinese even above chess—that is to say, Chinese chess, which differs in several 
respects from ours. As for mah-jongg, which was all the rage a few years ago, 
it is really little more than an ingeniously complicated method of gambling, 
and is placed on a much lower plane by the educated classes of China, Wei- 
ch’i was introduced to this country over fifty years ago by Professor Giles in 
an article which appeared in ‘‘ Temple Bar,’”’ but this is the first detailed 
account of the game published in book form. The literal meaning of the name 
is ‘surrounding pieces,” the object being to encircle and capture the enemy’s 
men. The winner is the one who has finally occupied the larger part of the 


board. The rules and principles of play are minutely set forth here, and | 


three actual games between different masters are analysed and discussed. But 
the introductory portion, containing a short historical sketch and some amus- 
ing anecdotes relating to wei-ch’i, will appeal most to the general reader who 
has not quite made up his mind to study the game seriously. The book has 
been brought out in an attractive form, and the diagrams are very clearly 
printed. : 


Bat vill fask & alrad dang le The Gta! 
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